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School and Studio Directory continued 




















COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Founded by Mary A. BLoop 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech — Phonetics — Voice — Stage 
Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 
Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. 
courses. pina ge Training in Speech 
Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Address Registrar 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 








Chicago 

















School % Theatre 








COURSES offered in diction, 
dramatic art, stagecraft, de- 
sign, theatre management, and 
all essential subjects 

Faculty of high professional 
standing personally supervised 
by Gilmor Brown . . . Students 
have opportunity to get prac- 
tical experience in professional 
theatrical organization 

Write for information. 














Pasadena Community 


Playhouse Association 


Department 5, Pasadena, California 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director Business Manager 





LONGMANS 


PLAYS FOR THE 1931 
SEASON 


Before selecting your plays for the 
coming season, be sure to consult the 
Longmans Play Catalog, sent free on 
request. Many new plays have been 
added this season, for example: 


IT WON’T BE LONG NOW 
By Milton Herbert Gropper. A 
splendidly amusing farce-comedy in 
three acts. 9M, 5W. Director's 
Manuscript lent free. Books, each, 75c. 
HER FRIEND THE KING 
By A. E. 
Rhodes. A new romantic comedy in 
three acts. 6M, 5W. Director’s 
Manuscript lent. Books, each, 75c. 
GO AHEAD 
Adapted from the Viennese by 
Nathaniel Edward Reeid. A comedy 
of Jewish life in three acts. Director's 
Manuscript lent. Books, each, 75c. 
THE TABLE SET FOR HIMSELF 
By Elene Wilbur. The winning Christ- 
mas play in the Drama League—Long- 


Thomas and Harrison 


mans, Green Contest for 1929. 3M, 
5W, 1 Boy. Runs about 35 minutes. 


Books, each, 50c. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
Play Dept. 55 Fifth Ave., New York 





PLAYING THEATRE 


| SIX PLAYS FOR 

| CHILDREN | 

| By | 
CLARE TREE MAJOR | 


| In Piayinc THEATRE Cinderella 
Aladdin, Robin Hood, and others 
will delight you in the form of plays 
| which you and your childien can 
| produce yourselves. Mrs. Major, 
who wrote them for you, tells you 
| many useful things besides: how to 
| make the scenery, the costumes, etc, 
| 


2.50 


SPEECH AND MOVE. 


MENT ON THE STAGE 
By | 
KATE EMIL-BEHNKE 


The author of this book has been 
referred to by the eminent dramatic 
critic, Mr. Sydney Carroll, as ‘Tat 
GENIUS KATE EMIL-BEHNKE’, She 
shows how by scientific voice and 
body training many drawbacks can 
be overcome, and that astonishing 
gains, not only in technical efficiency 
but in personal appearance, can be 
effected. $3.00 


| 
| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
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| 114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | 








PHIRELAH RICE 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 
The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
2oth Year 


Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 
fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 
“Little Theatre’’ Plays every night. 
Land and water sports. 
Enroll Now for 1931 Summer Scason 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 


285 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 
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A Yearbook of Puppets and Marionettes 
in England and America 
Articles on history and technique, news, 
illustrations and diagrams by puppet au- 
thorities and players. 96 pp. 6 by 4144 
inches, brochure, $1.25. 
For descriptive folder or copies write 
PAUL McPHARLIN, Editor 
155 Wimbleton Dr., Birmingham, Mich. 











Hundreds of Suggestions 
for producing amateur 
dramatics distinguished 
by a professional touch 


Drama and 
Dramatics 


By Helen R. Fish 


A thoroughly practical book on the 
study and production of the drama 
by amateur groups, by an author 
who is engaged in active work 
with such groups. It will save time 
in rehearsals, cost in costumes and 
scenery, and by following its prin- 
ciples, you will save time in re- 
hearsals and money in costumes 
and scenery, and produce more 
finished plays. Price $1.40 


Taking the 
Curtain Call 


The Life and Letters 
of Henry Arthur Jones 


By Doris Arthur Jones 


A delightful biography of a great 
dramatist which should be in your 
library. $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 








Publishers oo 
BRENTANO’S N.Y. $3.50 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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The Street of the Islands 
by Stark Young 


author of “River House,” etc. 


Short stories and character sketches of 








: Southern scenes, people and emotions 
| “Here is art that has roots . .. these stories have a 
rare quality. ... Always the prose, with its grave 
rhythm and wistful undertones, is restrained by a sen- 
sitive and highly civilized nature.” 
-Ellen Glasgow in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
“They are absorbingly interesting, strangely personal 
and direct. . . . How admirable to have an interpreter 
of human nature so wise and sympathetic, so passion- 
0 ately devoted to the human miracle, and . . . so skill- 


ful a writer.” —New York Sun. 


“His scenes are rich in sensuous color and dramati- 
cally but unobtrusively lighted. Against that luxurious 
bac kground he tells a quiet story, all its conflict and its 
climaxes beautifully understated, all his characters built 
of suggestions that stimulate the reader’s imagination 


to build them further.” 
—William Soskin in the New York Evening Post. 


= “_ “ 


$ 
d with woodcuts by Ilse Bischoff. $2.50 
. 
at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Just Published 
THE BEST 


PLAYS 


OF 1929-1930 


And the Year Book of the 


Drama in America 





Edited by BURNS MANTLE 


The necessary annual for the 
theatre goer containing the 
full cast of all the leading 
plays of the year, number of 
performances, date of open- 
ing, facts about the Little 
Theatre Tournament, biogra- 
phies of players, and other 
customary Year Book ma- 
terial, and including, by a 
clever process of excerpt and 
summary, the following ten 
plays: 

THE GREEN PASTURES 
THE CRIMINAL CODE 
BERKELEY SQUARE 
STRICTLY DISHONORABLE 
THE FIRST MRS. FRASER 
THE LAST MILE 
JUNE MOON 
MICHAEL AND MARY 
DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
REBOUND 


“An indispensable key to the 
year’s theatre.”—Theatre Arts 
Monthly. 

Illustrated $3.00 





THE 
LITTLE THEATRE 
IN THE SCHOOL 

BY 

LILLIAN FOSTER COLLINS 
The place of the theatre in the 
schools, its organization (direc- 
tion, stage activities, correlation, 
cost); what plays to give; cos- 
tuming; playwriting and adapt- 
ing, etc. A full discussion of 
every phase of the subject. 


Illustrated $2.50 
Published by 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANX 
449 Fourth Avenue + New York 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE An:TS MONTHLY 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


War Against Speculators — 
Pilgrims to Malvern— 
Die Meininger 


FTER three months which have 
seen the first concerted attempt 
to control] ticket speculation on 

Broadway, the League of New York 
Theatres is beset by complications, but 
itis expected to survive. At this writing 
(early in November), it has accepted 
the unanimous resignation of the sixteen 
accredited brokers who had pledged 
themselves not to charge more than a 
seventy-five cent advance over the pub- 
lished box office price. Four of them have 
been partially reinstated by the league 
which will allow them to sell league 
tickets but not on the former basis. 
Instead, they and the Postal Telegraph 
Company will sell tickets from a 
central pool. It was the principal com- 
plaint of the agents that the small indi- 
vidual allotments of seats for hit shows, 
sold at the limited premium allowed 
by the league, did not bring a satis- 
factory return. The league’s answer to 
their withdrawal has been to secure the 
Postal Telegraph offices, of which 
there are 162 in New York City, to 
act aS agencies and receive orders for 
seats; it is also announced that produ- 
cers who are still members of the league 
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The Comédie Frangaise celebrated its 
two hundred and sixtieth birthday 
this Fall with appropriate ceremonies 
including a sketch in which Louis 
XIV was shown on the battlefield 
signing the decree creating the theatre, 
his desk a drum head. 


* 

Sir Edmund K. Chambers, known 
the world over for his scholarly works 
on the theatre, is a member of the 
Bodleian Library Commission now 
visiting America on a tour of -inspec- 
tion that is to include the principal 
libraries of the world. The object of 
the tour is the preparation of a plan 
for the enlargement and moderniza- 
tion of the Bodleian Library. The 
Oxford University Press has just 
issued Chambers’ William Shake- 
speare, a two volume companion work 
to the well known The Mediaeval 
Stage and The Elizabethan Stage. 





THEATRE 


The Civic Shakespeare Society of 
Chicago has begun its second season 
under the leadership of Fritz Leiber. 
A press report says that the first 
season was a great financial success, 
having paid a net profit of $146,000 
without drawing on the annual guar- 
antee of $250,000 furnished by 
Harley L. Clarke. This year’s reper- 
tory begins with Hamlet and includes 
The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, King Lear, Twelfth Night, 
Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Richard I11. 
e 
Repertories for the 1930-31 season 
which offer an interesting contrast 
are those of the French theatre of 
l’Atelier and the English Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. The scheduled 
productions of the former are as 
follows: Le Fils de Don Quichotte 
by Pierre Frondaie; Jean Musse, ou 
l’Ecole de l’Hypocrisie by Jules Ro- 
mains; Tétes Brulées by Armand 
Salacrou; Le Philosophe et sa Femme 
by Louis Laloy; Ce que Femme peut 
by H. Pradalés; La Farce des Idées 
by Fernand Divoire; and L’dAven- 
turier by Jean Variot. The English 
Theatre has announced these plays: 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street by 
Rudolf Besier; Madame Pepita by 
G. Martinez Sierra; The Devil's 
Bridge by Henri Gheon; Charmeuse 
by E. Temple Thurston; The War- 
riors at Helgeland by Henrik Ibsen; 
Helen With the High Hand, adapted 
from Arnold Bennett’s novel by 
Richard Pryce; The Playboy of the 
Western World by J. M. Synge; 
and The Dover Road by A. A. Milne. 
e 
The League of Composers, as is its 
custom, will present a stage program 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
on April 2lst of next year. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
under the leadership of Leopold Sto- 
kowski will again present the music 
which will be interpreted on the stage 
by a company of theatre-artists, in- 
cluding mimes, singers, dancers, and 
a large chorus. Works chosen are 


Stravinski’s interpretation of Oedipus 
Rex and Prokofieff’s Pas d’Acier. 
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will sell the great majority of their 
tickets at the box offices. In either case, 
there is now nothing to prevent the 
recalcitrant brokers from surreptitiously 
obtaining seats in unlimited quantities 
for sale at the former outrageous ad- 
vances in price generally current. 
Again, anyone who has observed the 
character of the average Broadway 
manager may well doubt that he would 
remain faithful to any cooperative 
agreement. To protect a show of whose 
fate he is not certain, the temptation 
will persist to negotiate a “buy”, the 
arrangement by which a broker gambles 
on the success of production by purchas- 
ing blocks of seats for performances far 
in advance. 

Under the leadership of such theatre- 
men as Arthur Hopkins, Brock Pem- 
berton and a few others, the league’s 
outstanding accomplishment has been to 
encourage the public to go directly to 
the box office. And although there 
have been moments when the end of the 
experiment seemed to be in sight, there 
is still this hope for its renewal in a 
realization by the public that the ticket 
brokers are a parasite on the theatre and 
not in any real sense a convenience to 
the great mass of theatregoers. The 
consolidated ticket office, operated as 
a non-profit making pool, seems more 
than ever to be the one answer to the 
problem. 


TOURIST with any dramatic 
inclination will have to be 
staunch in his determination to keep 
out of England next year if he would 
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THE WORLD 


stay away from the Third Malvern 
Festival to be held in August of 1931. 
It looks as if all Sir Barry Jackson 
needs to do to send the whole western 
world tumbling in among his lovely 
hills is actually to produce the histori- 
cal series of English dramas which he 
announces for the 1931 Festival. For, 
besides making available to students a 
series of productions which will teach 
them more about English theatre history 
than most courses in play writing, it 
offers to all theatre lovers an introduc- 
tion to an almost unplayed series of 
those brilliant, bold, quick-moving, ro- 
bust plays of early England whose vigor 
has never been equalled in the Anglo- 
Saxon theatre. Here is the list as the 


latest announcement comes: 

1513—Hick Scorner—Author Unknown 

1552-54—Ralph Roister Doister—Nicholas Udall 

1603—The Woman Killed With Kindness— 
Thomas Heywood 

1668—She Would If She 
Etherege 

1777—A Trip to Scarborough—Sheridan 

1840—Money—Bulwer Lytton 

1931—Not yet selected (with a hint of a new 
play by G. B. S.) 


The play list is supplemented by the 
announcement that the first week of the 
Festival will be a special Students’ 
Week, with lectures on the various 
phases of the English drama by Allar- 
dyce Nicoll, Bonamy Dobrée, W. J. 
Lawrence and Dr. F. E. Boas. 


Could—George 


HERE died recently in Germany 
an elderly actress who for many 
years had played comic character parts 
in a small provincial theatre. She was 


AND THE THEATRE 


Opera notes: Richard Strauss has 
made some modifications in the book 
of Salomé. The work in its new 
version will be presented this season 
at the Dresden Opera where it was 
first produced. The opera, Rusalka, 
one of Dvorak’s earliest and least 
known compositions, was _ recently 
revived with success in Vienna. 
Alfredo Cassella is at work on a new 
three-act opera based on a tale by 
Gozli—La Femme et le Serpent. 
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Bill Robinson, a caricature of the tap 
dancer, by Beatrice Tobias 


The Concert Dancers League is lay- 


ing the foundations of a plan for a 


the subject of friendly obituaries in Ger- Summer DanceCongressin New York. 
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Kreuzberg in Three Mad Figures, a cari- 
cature by Beatrice Tobias 





The Royal Theatre at Copenhagen 
has recently undergone complete re- 
organization. This step has included 
the grant of a government subsidy of 
800,000 crowns (about $1,100,000) 
and the construction (next door to 
the famous old theatre and connected 
with it) of the government radio- 
phonic building, including ateliers, 
studios and a theatre of 1200 seats. 
It is hoped that this joining of theatre 
and radio interests will place both on 
a firm financial basis. The Royal 
Theatre has opened its season with 
a production of Elmer Rice’s Street 
Scene under the title, La Rue. 
e 
Palm Beach is to have a new pro- 
fessional theatre. The Palm Beach 
Playhouse, Inc., has been formed and 
it is announced that its first season 
will begin in January with A. A. 
Milne’s Mr. Pim Passes By. Among 
the other productions planned for 
the ensuing ten weeks are Shaw’s 
You Never Can Tell, Gilda Varesi’s 
Enter Madame, Sutton Vane’s Out- 
ward Bound, Noel Coward’s The 
Young Idea, Tchekov’s The Cherry 
Orchard, and Pirandello’s Henry the 
Fourth. 
€ 


Almost as international as the record 
of The Beggar's Opera is that of 
On the Spot, the English Mr. Edgar 
Wallace’s satiric melodrama of 
American gangster life which has 
had its hundredth Paris performance. 
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man theatre magazines, in spite of which 
the name of Fanny Stolzenberg wil! 
hardly be remembered by the world at 
large, even in the theatre’s vague way. 
Yet her death was of some importance 
because of the memories it evoked. She 
was the last surviving woman member oi 
the famous players of the court theatre 
at Meiningen—“Die Meininger”, as 
they were called—a group that did as 
much to direct the course of the modern 
theatre as any in history and who are 
already, much to the modern theatre’s 
loss, largely forgotten. Even Sheldon 


‘Cheney, in his record of The Theatre, 


with its invaluable accounts of the lead- 
ers of other days, passes them by. In 
a book called Geschichte Der Mein- 
inger, dated 1926, Max Grube, who was 
one of the younger leading players of 
the theatre’s best days, writes a full, 
loving, but nevertheless critical account 
of this distinguished playhouse that will 
amply repay reading. Probably there 
is not in all theatre history a more 
dramatic story than that of the culti- 
vated, talented, modest nobleman, 
Georg II of Sachsen-Meiningen, as 
aristocratic in his tastes as in his tra- 
ditions, who made of his small Hof- 
theatre a stage for a perfect working 
ensemble. Georg II was not as rich 
in money as in spirit, and the economic 
problems of court life and of the theatre 
might often have been confusing for 
anyone who loved art less. But for 
him, as for his wife, Helene, Freifrau 
von Heldburg (a former actress in the 
company), his associate in its direction, 
there was always only one answer to 
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Georg II, duke of Sachsen-Meiningen, who 
through a long life was not only patron of his 
court theatre but a collaborating artist de- 
signing sets and costumes. He made the pro- 
vincial theatre of which he was the guiding 
spirit one of Europe’s most distinguished 
organizations and he was responsible in large 
measure for tours which included over 
twenty-five hundred guest-performances in 
cities throughout Europe. 
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A drawing by Georg II for the second act of Schil- 


ler’s Maria Stuart as produced by the Meininger 
troupe. Scene design was never permanently fixed 
with this company and, just as new and better ef- 
fects in acting and direction were obtained with re- 
hearsals and successive productions, setting designs 


were regarded as plastic and ever subject to 


changes that might effect improvement. 
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Georg II’s drawing for the fifth act of Fiesko pro- 
duced by his Meininger troupe. The players of the 
company were costumed with meticulous attention to 
historic accuracy, a step in advance of the anachron- 
isms that went before, and an anticipation of the 
modern attempt to create, not exact verisimilitude, 
but the atmosphere and spirit of a period. 
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A drawing by Georg II of the fourth act of the 
Meininger troupe’s production of Schiller’s Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans. The performances of his 
court theatre group were particularly famous for 
their effective use of large crowds. This was par- 
tially due to the fact that leading players who were 
not acting prominent parts took their places in the 
crowd giving it fluid and effective movement. It was 
also due to the director’s having complete control of 
the entire production and his desire to mold it into 
a unified and harmonious whole, an early fore- 
shadowing of contemporary theatre methods. 


Dit JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS 





























THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


such questions as whether new costumes 
should be added to the court wardrobe 
or to the theatre’s, whether a play should 
have a new setting or a drawing room 
a new carpet. 

When the Company had reached the 
perfection the Duke desired of them he 
carried them triumphantly to Berlin’s 
leading theatre and from Berlin, season 
by season from 1874 to 1890, to Vienna, 
Prague, Budapest, London, St. Peters- 
burg, and other great cities where their 
devotion to an ideal and the high level 
of their accomplishment won them uni- 
versal honor. And, as is usual in such 
affairs, the repertory with which “Die 
Meininger” crowded the world’s most 
blasé theatres consisted of the world’s 
best plays — chiefly poetry — Shake- 
speare and Schiller, Moliére, Kleist and 
Goethe, with many another writer of 
classic drama. 


An old play and an old theatre are 
renewing their youth in Paris together 
this season. The Montparnasse, once 
the home of Antoine’s Théatre Libre, 
has joined the Odéon in the ranks of 
venerable playhouses made modern 
and, under the direction of Gaston 
Baty, is inaugurating its new period 
with a production of L’Opera de 
Quat’ Sous, a title which may be 
recognizable as a French rendition of 
John Gay’s The Beggar's Opera. 
The piece is the French version by 
Nicole Steinhoff and André Mauprey 
of the German adaptation by Bert 
Brecht, retaining the German inci- 
dental music by Kurt Weill. Success- 
fully revived for two seasons (1920- 
21) at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, The Beggar's Opera (first 
played in London in 1728), had a 
successful career in Brecht’s adapta- 
tion entitled Dreigroschenoper at the 
Schiffbauerdam and Komedienhaus. 
a 

A Paris production of Lysistrata is 
spoken of as an event of the coming 
winter. It will be known as L’Assem- 
blée des Femmes, and will use ‘the 
Maurice Donnay adaptation. 
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One of Georg II’s designs for the Mein- 
inger troupe’s production of Macbeth. 4s 
with other repertory theatres Shakespearean 
plays were found the most popular. 
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Seal the lips, that was always his way; beauty is no flower, 
Beauty is a peak of ice, blue against bluer sky. 

The word is implicit, not spoken; let it be secret, 

A fox at the entrails, the cloak held tightly and no cry uttered. 


The winged horse was shot under him, or so he said; 

But the mountain peaks shine clear in the blue morning 

And beauty is not a word to be bandied about. 

The mouth drawn tight as a thread and the gimlet eyes knew what 
they knew. 


The air cuts like a knife higher up; it is hard going. 

For a moment they stood at the top with clouds under their feet; 
But a slide of snow or the head’s own dizziness brought them down, 
And the clouds closed quietly over them. Nothing was altered. 


And Emilie came that summer at Gossensass, before the leaves 
Had begun to fall from the wooded slope of the valley; 

And in the autumn a photograph saying in a crabbéd script: 
An die Maisonne eines Septemberlebens. 


And somewhat more: the nerves laid bare like a chart, the mind 
Filed to a point, the heart cleansed; Helena, 

The fingers caught in her hair; and at the hill’s crest 

Two women and a dead man, and the snow falling. 


Lindley Williams Hubbell 
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Broadway in Review 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


T is admittedly the tendency of poor dramatizations to wander, 
fiction-like, over more ground than the limitations of the play- 
house allow. Three times within these last four weeks the 

Broadway stage faced its old and disturbing problem of the drama- 
tized novel. And the results suggested again, as they have always 
done in the past, that the theatre can only be asked to recreate as 
well as it may, and in its own terms, the materials of subjective 
writing. What comes of this must be judged as theatre alone. 
Hemingway’s 4 Farewell to Arms, in an “arrangement” by Lau- 
rence Stallings, was the feeblest new play of the last month. 
Mr. Gilhooley, derived from Liam O’Flaherty’s novel, was the 
strongest and most theatrically satisfying. Both failed, but there 
is no working generality that can dismiss the fact on the easy 
ground that both were derived from novels. 

I have not read the novel, Mr. Gilhooley, and can only suspect— 
indeed, admit—that its adaptation by Frank Elser probably does 
not bring over the full force and passion of the original work. 
The theatre stops where a novelist, within his rights of omniscience, 
enters upon the minds of his characters, arriving at motives and 
conclusions from the vantage point that he assumes. Or, at the 
best, the theatre proceeds from that point by its own methods. Those 
methods, of necessity, are apt to resolve on the modern stage into 
acting and the power of acting to stand as a revelation of what 
moves in the minds of men and women on a stage. The dramatic 
power of Mr. Gilhooley, as Jed Harris brought it to the stage of 
the Broadhurst Theatre, came finally to that. There, in a narrative 
framework that sagged and sometimes took the performance with 
it, was the story of the dissolute Dubliner who, unable to hold 
the love of a young girl, and taunted by jealousy of her former 
lover, was driven at last to murder and suicide. In the first act, 
which established the mood of tragedy, Mr. Harris was consum- 
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mately skilfull with the details of a complete realism; of Mr. Gil- 
hooley, drunken and wavering; of Dublin, old, damp and forlorn. 
And the play, thus given a sense of its doomed conclusion, moved 
on from there through passion and despair to a final moment of 
madness that was completely prepared. How vital and luminous 
was the statement made by the performance of Arthur Sinclair 
and Helen Hayes was clear chiefly then—how far they had come, 
and through how many swift and fluent transitions, from the first 
premise of the play to its conclusion. Each of them has been 
notable before in plays of greater artistic integrity than this one— 
Mr. Sinclair, most recently, in the O’Casey plays brought here by 
the Irish Players three years ago, Miss Hayes in a minor classic 
of the American theatre, Coquette. In Mr. Gilhooley her role, 
blurred at the edges in the writing, lacked the finality of the 
principal part. To bring it into being she fell back rather more 
frequently on those well designed artifices of the competent actress 
—little mannerisms for hysteria or tension or collapse. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s creation, sculptured out of a great vitality and maintained by 
an artist’s controlling discipline, brought into the theatre a range 
of warmth and clarity that must remain memorable when better 
plays have come and gone and been forgotten. 


The challenge that Hemingway’s panoramic novel, 4 Farewell 
to Arms, held for the stage was never realized by Mr. Stallings, 
who fell midway between the book and the theatre. The play was 
successful neither as an “arrangement” in which the quality and 
texture of the prose would be suggested, nor as a dramatization 
that would stand alone. Pursuing its double path, the play settled 
down in two of the less restless phases of the novel—the hospital 
and hotel scenes in Milan—and there it established an interest of 
its own. Hemingway’s dialogue, in its clipped, brisk rhythm, was 
carried over successfully, was given a measure of understanding 
and intimacy by Glenn Anders and Elissa Landi. Elsewhere, 
Mr. Stallings, striving desperately to pack into the play as much 
of the novel as possible, hurried important points of development 
together at an absurdly incredible speed; and Rouben Mamoulian’s 
direction, busy with suggesting the tide of events surrounding the 
love story of Frederick Henry and Catherine Barkley, could find 
no uniform mood or final effect. The problem was too elusive 
for any stage technique short of an extreme impressionism. The 
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The opening scene in the New York Theatre Guild’s 
exciting production of Tretiakov’s propagandistic 
play, under the direction of Herbert Biberman. Lee 
Simonson, designer, uses the sails of these Chinese 
sampans (floating in a great tank of water) as a 
drifting curtain to conceal the British battleship 
(pictured on the next page). The settings alternate 
as the play progresses. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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Constantly menacing, the grim turret of the battle- 
ship becomes a symbolic protagonist of oppression 
in this melodrama (out of Meyerhold’s theatre in 
Soviet Russia) which now finds a place on the New 
York Theatre Guild program. At the end of one 
scene it moves majestically down stage until the long 
gray guns are projecting out over the audience. 
Photograph by Vandamm) 
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fundamental error in the production was not that it dared to be a 
dramatization, but that it was a bad play that should have been 
rejected for the same reasons that would prompt a manager to 
return any other hopeless script. 

Mr. Chester Erskin, facing a problem in many ways similar to 
that of Mr. Mamoulian, approached his first effort for the Frohman 
company, Stepdaughters of War, from the viewpoint of the director 
who dominates his production completely. The play, a dramatiza- 
tion by Kenyon Nicholson from a novel by Helen Zenna Smith, 
also was a war story, but shadowy and remote; and in its entirety 
it had no more force when Mr. Erskin had done with it than it 
possessed originally. As a virtuoso director, facing a barren pros- 
pect, he could do little but concentrate on the surface emotion of 
single scenes, attempting to give them the glow of moods held 
momentarily intact. The bitterness of the slow spiritual crumbling 
of girl ambulance drivers under fire in France; the great loneliness 
of one of them who went home to a family to whom she could not 
explain; the stillness of the empty hour when, looking ahead to 
the rest of her life with a disabled husband, she found herself out 
of the world with him. Mr. Erskin’s toying with lights and 
sounds, sensitive and finely executed as they were, could merely 
emphasize further the vacuum of a play without body. Despair, 
and a dying sunset; a gleam of hope, and a ray of sunlight through 
a window; cannonading in the distance, and rhythms to which 
you listened to the exclusion of spoken words. 


At the best it was a mild exercise in mechanics which Molnar 
aiforded himself in One, Two, Three, an hour and a half out of 
his bag of innumerable technical tricks. Being too palpably a 
mere study in dexterity, it could not make for an evening of satis- 
faction in the theatre. However, faint though it was as a satire on 
great business executives, it afforded a curious view of an actor 
giving a fleeting theatrical importance to utterly transient material. 
The play sets as its goal the transformation of a socialistic taxi 
driver into a nobleman within the space of an hour, and so it is 
both written and played as a game against time. It must go ahead 
breathlessly, pausing only now and then for a moment of suspense 
as the directing genius decides upon his next move. At just this 
side of the hour, the taxi driver becomes a gentleman. But the 
contest and the play end at this moment with an abrupt little click 
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of emptiness. What Arthur Byron did to give life to this arid 
trickery was, however, an instructive exhibition of resourcefulness. 
Without cues other than mechanical ones (three telephones ringing, 
nine pushbuttons to call and dismiss a host of incidental characters), 
his five hundred speeches started every moment of action in the 
play. He asked a hundred questions but, a genius in action, could 
await no answers. Details heaped about him in a burlesque con- 
fusion that would have swamped one less adroit. Mr. Byron 
parried them with every nicety of a high comedian’s repertoire. 
When the game became too mechanical and its machinery 
approached boredom, he diverted it with a sudden, dry and quiet 
inflection. Given no opportunity to communicate real character 
or a personal quality, hedged in by “props”, he kept the play in 
focus above them with a driving energy that could almost rescue it 
from a playwright’s brittle composition . . . The curtain-raiser, 
The Violet, also by Molnar, found Ruth Gordon in a sketch the 
satirical point of which was that harried theatrical producers are 
not only not monsters—they are bored with feminine attacks on 
their time and virtue. The sketch lasted for perhaps twenty 
minutes, and half of them were sustained by Miss Gordon’s laconic 
style of understatement. 


There threatens, for the moment, to be a flair for the all-feminine 
play, a natural counterpart of the success of those productions in 
which men hold the stage alone. The two entirely feminine plays 
brought in by the Fall had in common the fact that each was 
exceptionally well staged and acted and, despite those values, that 
each was singularly unimportant as dramatic narrative. Aimee 
and Philip Stuart’s Nine Till Six, imported by the Shuberts from 
London, was a less obvious effort than Blind Mice, by Vera Cas- 
peray and Winifred Lenihan, and it gained in the measure that, 
however mild, it was self-sustaining. Its story, set in a London 
dress-making shop, was a small tempest of little problems solemnly 
conveying the principles of relationship between capital and labor, 
drawn on a miniature scale. Auriol Lee, around whom centered 
the trite plot of mannequins and milliners, took the role with a 
commanding, grave dignity, and wisely directed the production 
with an emphasis upon the variety of its personalities. That 
interest, which was the only one possible, was given the benefit of 
several clear cut performances by the players of an all-English 
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cast. Miss Lenihan and Miss Casperay, working furiously against 
the boredom of a commonplace tragedy, set Blind Mice in the 
“recreation room” of a working girls’ club, and started a telephone 
to ringing. The plot came and went, and there remained that 
familiar situation of the New York theatre: the ornament of brisk 
and passingly interesting business; the momentary touch of discern- 
ing acting; the amusing idiom, amusingly and sharply spoken. 
That was all. 


In Charles Hopkins’s tiny theatre, to which a record of scrupu- 
lous productions has now given a certain pleasant identity, Mr. 
Hopkins began his first subscription season with Mrs. Moonlight, 
a sentimental and mystic pastiche of a play by Benn W. Levy. 
The sentiment is often legitimate in a direct and unaffected style. 
The mysticism is not. And the spell of the play, which finally 
settles down to mere charm, is shattered by the obviousness of what 
passes for extreme care in direction. Young Mrs. Moonlight, the 
wife of Tom Moonlight, is given one wish to make of a token, 
and she asks that she shall never look older than she does at that 
moment. The enormity of the misfortune dawns and grows on her 
until, pretending suicide, she disappears and returns seventeen 
years later as her own daughter-in-law. Having saved her daughter 
from an unhappy marriage, she vanishes again to reappear twenty 
years later as a mysterious stranger, youthful as ever, but old and 
dying and recognized only by her senile husband. . . . That is 
Mr. Levy’s scarcely original outline. New or not (and one can 
scarcely begin to quarrel with a lack of novelty in the theatre), 
it is an idea that demands a style of its own; a quality, say, per- 
vaded by a sense of its own unreality, such as Berkeley Square and 
Mary Rose enjoyed. Mr. Hopkins has, on the other hand, staged 
it very thoroughly for the solid laughs and the points of serious 
sentimentality, no less solid, that are in it. Leo G. Carroll, as a 
bashful suitor, creates the shuffling speech of an honest dullard, 
and scores admirably in a low comedy sense; Haidee Wright’s 
comedy is quite at its querulous best, and Sir Guy Standing is 
straightforward and positive, as always. It is Edith Barrett’s 
performance in which one finds the faults and assets of the play. 
Her personal beauty, of a frail and lovely sort, should complement 
the phantom quality that is intended. But the play never quite 
makes up its mind about its style, and this confusion is summarized 
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in a single moment. You see her about to bid farewell to a room 
which, presumably, she is leaving forever. She walks once around 
it, touching with her hands the objects she had known and lived 
with; then she stands at the door, hesitates, walks a second time 
about the room, repeating every movement. And in that second 
of clamorous insistence, Mrs. Moonlight becomes a very ordinary 
sentimental romance. 


It could only be the admirable place that Arthur Hopkins holds 
in the New York theatre which allowed him to produce Roadside, 
the play which, with unfortunate advance praise from his well 
meaning friends, introduced Lynn Riggs to Broadway. One sus- 
pects that his Southwestern fantasy could never have seemed to 
Mr. Hopkins to have the factors of dramatic success. In the 
reading it had perhaps the interest of the good folk tale, and its 
stray moments of a fine poetic feeling and its basis of lively imag- 
ination remain attractive even now. Mr. Riggs seems at first hear- 
ing one of the many who write single speeches well, even stirringly; 
but who do not write a scene, and who will never write a play 
because, fundamentally, they do not think dramatically. His story, 
unlike the usual Broadway failure, left one thinking of it in terms 
of what had been intended. Here was to be a tall tale of a man 
called Texas, a Paul Bunyan figure who destroyed the county jail, 
wrecked the court room, defied judge and marshall and then met 
a woman quite as titanic as himself. It was to be a satirical 
comedy, with a burlesque but sympathetic portrait of a legendary 
hero, boisterous and full of rich primitive speech, acted with the 
boastful postures of a woodcut. Sometimes finely, more often self-con 
sciously, and always with the effect of story telling rather than of 
direct presentation, Mr. Riggs sketched it; Mr. Hopkins’ theory 
of direction, which is to allow a play to find itself in the hands of 
its actors, inevitably left it inert. 

Again comes Zoé Akins with a play, The Greeks Had a Word 
For It, which belies the first promise of her early work; which, 
indeed, is so remote from it that the promise has now very nearly 
ceased to exist. Her new play, like its predecessor of three seasons 
ago, The Furies, is heavy with her love for verbal trappings, for 
fine speeches charged with a soaring emptiness and spoken in the 
half lights of a half sophistication. Unlike that other play, which 
rose now and then to the personal glamor of Laurette Taylor, it 
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attempts to be brilliantly hard. But Miss Akins, while she still 
possesses her gift for a fine theatricality, apparently can not or does 
not care to write a sustained play. Instead, here are four episodes 
in the careers of a trio of professional ladies, three musketeers from 
the pages of the tabloids, ginfully disillusioned, wise and bitter. 
As Dorothy Hall, Verree Teasdale and Muriel Kirkland play the 
trio, they are very real, often laconically amusing, as they pursue 
their way from a night club to a great pianist’s apartment to “a 
parlor of a private suite in the Ambassador Hotel”. But if Miss 
Akins kindles a characterization in a line, she kills it just as 
promptly with a perverse romanticism that is out of all bounds. 
And when her play has ended, it has served only to prove that 
Miss Kirkland, introduced last year as the demure heroine of 
Strictly Dishonorable, has a range beyond that of the average type 
actress. She does not raise the play above the level Miss Akins 
has set for it; but she does give a tangible reality to whatever can 
be snatched out of misty fustian and pretentious overtones. 


That apparently easy—but in fact dangerous and difficult—prac- 
tice of setting the national weaknesses in a pillory finds two adroit 
examples in Once in a Lifetime, by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman, and Solid South, by Lawton Campbell. The Hart- 
(Kaufman play (it was first Mr. Hart’s script, and then was revised 
and staged by Mr. Kaufman) chooses such a fertile field for 
ridicule as the talking picture industry. Mr. Campbell goes back 
to Virginia to draw a rambling cartoon of the professional South- 
erner. It proves significant that neither Mr. Hart nor Mr. Kauf- 
man has ever been to Hollywood, but that Mr. Campbell comes 
from the South and writes from a concrete, if exaggerated, record 
of memory and observation. ... What Mr. Hart and Mr. Kauf- 
man have said about Hollywood is based on hearsay and distant 
evidences, and their bludgeoning can therefore be as unlimited as 
its object is incredible. What could be written of Hollywood that 
might not be true? They have taken advantage of their fantastic 
opportunities, and so there is less of character in their play than in 
June Moon, in which Mr. Kaufman and Ring Lardner performed 
a somewhat similar service last season for New York’s own Tin 
Pan Alley. In Once in a Lifetime the wisecracks are completely 
important, and they are scattered continuously throughout a ramb- 
ling plot to which Mr. Kaufman’s direction gives a constant 
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interest built upon sheer speed. Being burlesque, its comment is 
not critical or serious in effect; and like so much of burlesque that 
is effective, it is performed—chiefly by Jane Dixon and Hugh 
O’Connell—with a solemnity that takes absurdity as far as it will 
go. The thread of a story carries three members of a vaudeville 
act to Hollywood in the modern gold rush that followed the first 
talking pictures. Arrived there, they start a school of speech, 
which fails, and in the end it is the stupid one of the three (he 
had been the “dead pan feed” in “the act”) who, quite by accident, 
becomes a great director and overnight is one of Hollywood’s 
evanescent heroes. These are the points of plot between which 
the sketches are packed as tightly as three acts can take them. 
There are the New York playwrights who, under contract, wait 
months to see producers who are feverishly doing nothing; there 
are the screen-struck bootblacks and telephone girls, the lighted 
pictures of directors over the doors of the waiting room, and the 
fantasia of Hollywood’s petty officialdom—Well, returned travellers 
say that these things are true. . . . With intentions scarcely less 
farcical, Mr. Campbell concentrates his satire within a role, and 
lets his play be shaped by its performance. In Solid South it is 
Major Follonsby, and you would say off hand that there is danger 
in depending so completely upon a stock character in a stock situa- 
tion: the Virginia gentleman, his languishing ladies, their warm, 
Southern charm that intones like a bell, and as emptily. Mr. 
Richard Bennett’s talent for farcical mimicry roams over the role 
and makes of it an actor’s holiday; gives it, within its natural 
limitations as character acting, a variety in bombast, posture and 
inventive business, edged by the exaggeration of low comedy. 
Without hitting too hard on a single note, he goes back to his 
effects occasionally to sustain the character which, in turn, is the 
pivot of the play. 


As encouraging an event as the Fall has brought was the opening 
of Jane Cowl’s season at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, under the 
management of Macgowan and Reed, in Twelfth Night. For it 
not only brought Miss Cowl back to a field for which her equip- 
ment is genuinely distinguished, but it gave to New York one of 
the swiftest and most fluent Shakespearean productions since the 
Barrymore-Hopkins-Jones Hamlet. Miss Cowl, whose Juliet 
remains among the fine recent creations in the American theatre, is, 
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nominally, the star of the production. But its direction by Andrew 
Leigh and its settings by Raymond Sovey combine to set the play 
free from the tradition of Shakespeare as a personal starring 
vehicle. And the light touch of Miss Cowl’s comedy, the fine 
richness and flexibility of her voice, contribute to, rather than 
dominate, the production. Mr. Leigh, bringing with him from 
the Old Vic a deal of lively and imaginative business, has thrown 
emphasis upon the play as the delightful fantasy that it is; Ray- 
mond Sovey’s settings, opening successively as the pages of a huge 
book set upstage, achieve a simplicity that sets off the actors and 
gives them the freedom of a unit set. The performance, thus set 
free, is open to the many styles of acting that such romantic farce 
provides. Leon Quartermaine, (a Shakespearian trouper long 
before he entered upon Journey’s End), gives Malvolio the fine 
edge of sympathy and rough comedy that makes that role a test 
of an actor’s understanding. Walter Kingsford’s Sir Toby and 
Arthur Hohl’s Sir Andrew are played with the unreserved hearti- 
ness that went into them... . The play will be kept in a repertory 
to which the next additions will be Art and Mrs. Bottle, by Benn 
W. Levy, and Ashley Dukes’s The Man With a Load of Mischief. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 


New Theatres for Old 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


ERE are new theatres on every hand. Even Whitehall, 
H the most sedate of thoroughfares, now flaunts a tall facade 
glittering with lights and a foyer aglow with promise of 
entertainment. The Old Ship Restaurant (Heaven knows what it 
was doing in such a galley as Whitehall) has become a playhouse 
in black-and-white and silver, a fan-shaped intimate place that 
should evoke in authors and actors the gayest spirit of English 
comedy. This theatre is perhaps rather mannered and self-con- 
scious, with its cocktail bars and its smart avoidance of capital 
letters for stalls and circle; its modernity may easily be out-of-date 
in 1935 or earlier; but still it is a house of style, beside which the 
most expensive movie-house yet built in London is a garish barn. 
That is a hopeful sign, for there is a mint of money at the service 
of the film, and yet that money cannot buy a good building or a 
beautiful decoration, and the very movie-fans who are urging us 
to see fresh masterpieces of the screen must always begin by apolo- 
gizing for the building in which they are to be seen. “Of course” 
they say “it’s at the ‘Palatial’, and you won’t like that”. They 
are right; we don’t. The Palatial looks like a huge cheap choco- 
late-box from which the pink ribbon has just been unwound. Ten 
to one there are real goldfish in the illuminated fountain that plays 
in its foyer. We put down our half-crown (if we put it down at 
all, and do not flee incontinently from so much ugliness) at a box- 
office that is sure to be designed in the form of a palace, and we 
mount noiseless flights of steps to reach an auditorium that is like 
a really well-upholstered hell. . . . But enough; the point is that 
a new playhouse consciously means something where a new 
movie-palace unconsciously means nothing. Which is as it should 
be, and as it must be if the theatre is to rediscover its place and its 


purpose. 
Seven Dials, too, begins to declare itself a new entertainment 
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H. K. Ayliff, one of England’s most distinguished theatre 
workers, Stage Director of the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre since 1922, and producer of all of the plays per- 
formed at the Malvern Festivals. Mr. Ayliff’s summer pro- 
ductions included The Barretts of Wimpole Street which 
was so successful that it was brought to London and is now 
spoken of as a possible vehicle for Katharine Cornell in 
her next appearance on the New York stage. 
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London’s striking new theatre, the Phoenix, which 
with the Cambridge, the Prince Edward, and the 
new playhouse made from The Old Ship Restaurant, 
is widening the city’s dramatic horizons. Apparently 
it will begin to make dramatic history at once for 
Charles B. Cochran has announced that he will place 
it at the disposal of Gordon Craig for a production. 
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quarter. ‘That district was formerly a backyard, not to say dustbin, 
of theatrical London, and very few wayfarers in Charing Cross 
Road or Shaftesbury Avenue had ever treaded its musty lanes. 
Here, as from the ashes of some ancient hearth of drama, rises the 
Phoenix, which having no room for a fagade projects here a beak 
and there a wing or a claw upon the street. The effect is neces- 
sarily cramped, and that is a general criticism of the decorative 
scheme which has been in detail so admirably executed. The 
effect of copies of Renaissance paintings, and Renaissance decora- 
tion in general, must depend on the one absolute necessity of 
perspective. ‘There must be space for contemplation. One is all 
the time on top of the decoration of the Phoenix, unless one is 
immediately at the bottom, as in the foyer with a mirrored ceiling. 
Still London owes this striking and ambitious theatre to a young 
impresario of the film, Sidney Bernstein, and it is a.theatre that 
may easily make dramatic history, for Charles B. Cochran, the 
present tenant, has made great stir with an announcement that he 
will place it at the disposal of Edward Gordon Craig for a pro- 
duction. But that is another story, and one that we hope will have 
an important sequel. 


Scarcely a stone’s throw away is the new Cambridge, fortunate 
in a good corner site and more impressive outwardly. The interior 
scheme is unpretending, but the proscenium has a brave vaulted 
line and the proportions are beautiful and the whole makes an apt 
setting for the larger sort of spectacle. I like the Cambridge; 
there is no nonsense about it, and by its own architectural sweep it 
seems to forbid association with the dull and commonplace. And 
in a house that seems dedicated to revue, that is saying much. 
Then to complete the tale, in the midst of Soho is reared a sound 
foursquare building, the Prince Edward, which in taste and dis- 
position ranks very creditably. Within a month these four play- 
houses have opened their doors, and more of them are building. 
Whether they are all destined permanently to remain playhouses 
is another question, the answer to which depends on the theatre 
and the playwright and a conscious direction of theatrical effort. 
If some of them are said to be wired for the talkies, that is only 
a reasonable precaution on the manager’s part. He at any rate is 
becoming aware that two-thirds of the work now done by the 
stage can be as well or better done by the film; and if the other 
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third is too scarce or for any reason too difficult of presentation, he 
will connect up his electrical apparatus and present mechanized 
drama for a season. But we note that the purpose of the building 
remains theatrical. 


Old plays appear on every hand. I do not mean revivals, of 
which there are many this autumn season, or plays already done 
in New York, of which there are not a few; but the old plays that 
are brand-new and differ not a whit from the brand-new plays 
of past Septembers. No particularly eventful work compels the 
stage and the public jointly to sit up and take notice. I find it 
easy to define my three preferences among a batch of plays seen. 
They are The Barretts of Wimpole Street, by Rudolph Besier, 
as presented lately at the Malvern Festival and now brought to 
town; Henry IV, Part I., as played at the Old Vic; and The 
Far-Off Hills, by Lennox Robinson, a little comedy with but one 
“name”, that of Fred O’Donovan, in its cast. The list is not 
wildly exciting, even with John Gielgud as Harry Hotspur thrown 
in; but there it is. I enjoyed these plays most, and the fact that 
two of them are right off the fashionable map makes no difference. 
One does realize however that these three are themselves mellowed 
with age in conception and treatment—a grave and conventional 
Victorian chronicle, a piece of good Shakespearean rant and hero- 
ism and ribaldry, and an Irish domestic comedy even more modest 
in its defects than in its virtues. They seem to tell us that the 
stage is marking time, for they might have been produced in any 
September these seven years past, and would have given as much 
pleasure as they give now. 

No one should quarrel with The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
because it is really about the Barretts, as it claims to be, and hardly 
at all about the Brownings. One of the Barretts is Elizabeth, and 
that must suffice. She is seen mostly in process of becoming 
Elizabeth Browning, and Robert Browning is seen by no means at his 
happiest in the background of her London home, where he is bound 
to cut the never very admirable figure of a clandestine lover, and 
where we know the door may open at any moment to admit that 
dreadful personage, Elizabeth’s father, who remains a stationary 
tyrant through all the scenes, only his increasing madness marking 
any dramatic progress. The play does all that it sets out to do, and 
does it often very beautifully, thanks to Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and 
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Cedric Hardwicke. And in its very different vein of humour and 
observation as much may be said for The Far-Off Hills, thanks to 
the artists of the Irish company. As for the Henry IV at the Old 
Vic, the policy of that theatre was never the creation of “stars”, but 
in Gielgud at present it possesses an actor we must go to see in every 
part he plays, an actor seriously growing in stature from the 
imaginative stuff he lives upon. If such acting and such growth 
can be seen elsewhere, then let us not praise the Old Vic too highly. 
But they cannot be seen; either the talent or the imaginative nourish- 
ment is elsewhere lacking. 

The Phoenix, that ambitious playhouse already mentioned, makes 
a bid for immediate success with Private Lives, by Noel Coward. 
A most dexterous piece of work, that goes without saying, in which 
we are persuaded by dialogue of radiant intelligence (too much of 
it, but always radiant) to apply our eye to the keyhole and watch 
trivial people behaving trivially on sofas and elsewhere. It is the 
presentation that counts, and Noel Coward having found his 
Gertrude Lawrence, as Sacha Guitry found his Yvonne Printemps, 
will find it hard to escape the rut of empty brilliance that now 
grips his chariot wheel. But being the embodiment of will and 
energy, he must always have something positive to express that the 
Frenchman has not. It makes itself heard even above the facile 
conversational tone of Private Lives, one of the two outstanding 
modern comedies of the season. 

The other is Somerset Maugham’s The Breadwinner, a play 
calculated to unsettle the minds of stockbrokers, and therefore by 
all reasonable canons an immoral work. It is true that Shaw has 
been trying to unsettle the minds of stockbrokers for more than 
forty years; but they never took the slightest noice of him, realizing 
as soon as he opened his mouth or put pen to paper that he was 
a being of a different order from themselves. But Somerset 
Maugham is another matter, for he speaks their own language and 
may be said to be quite at home in the smoke-room. When he 
writes a play about a stockbroker’s revolt against his home and his 
desk in the City, the thing becomes positively dangerous. As a 
play, The Breadwinner is a stationary piece of discussion drama in 
which all the characters remain the same from first to last; but as 
a manifesto in favour of the primrose path of freedom (including 
freedom from financial scruples as generally understood in the City 
of London) it must be granted that it lacks moral justification. 
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And there is no getting away from morality in these matters, as 
Shaw has maintained a hundred times. You either unsettle the 
minds of stockbrokers because you firmly believe it is good for them 
to be unsettled, or else you stay your hand and let them go on with 
their business which is buying and selling for their clients, in- 
cluding dramatic authors. The Breadwinner seems to me in the 
strictest sense of the word a wanton play; and though a great deal 
of fuss has been made over some of its lines which are put into the 
mouths of young girls on the stage, the real ground of challenge 
is that an Ibsenite situation, the revolt of the male breadwinner, 
is exploited for inferior ends. But this is not to deny the bitter 
qualities of the piece, or the sense of reality that is brought into 
the character of the defaulting husband and man of affairs. 
Somerset Maugham’s finer vein is nevertheless to be found in such 
a piece as Home and Beauty, now revived by the Embassy Theatre 
in South Hampstead. (This is the characteristic comedy that 
Reinhardt gives under the name of Viktoria on the German stage.) 


Among the revivals of the early season I shall confess reluctantly 
to not having seen, as yet, either The Devil’s Disciple played by 
Martin Harvey, or Richard III played by Baliol Holloway. As 
for Dryden’s Marriage a4 la Mode, with which the Hammersmith 
Lyric makes one more venture in Old English comedy, it is a poor 
piece in two different manners, the eloquently poetic and the 
broadly comic, and they are made to blend in the usual Lyric 
fashion, which slightly perverts both of them. This time I find the 
effect exasperating, and so there is no use in dwelling upon anything 
but the vitality of Athene Seyler, who can over-act with the best 
of them when occasion demands it. 

Of the plays first performed in America, and afterwards pro- 
duced here, Street Scene of course made the most distinguished 
impression. Let Us Be Gay has had a considerable run with 
Tallulah Bankhead in the chief part, the fate of Topaze seems 
doubtful, and disaster soon overtook Knave and Quean (the Amer- 
ican Children of Darkness) without any reflection upon Mary Ellis 
and Basil Sydney, who will surely play here again. There is more 
to be said of these plays, or most of them: but they must wait for 
a time less crowded than the opening of a season. 

Meanwhile knocking at the door for attention come the Arts 
Theatre Club with George Moore’s Passing of the Essenes and 
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C. K. Munro’s Mr. Eno and the plays of J. T. Grein’s Cosmo- 
politan Theatre; the Gate with Vajda’s The Professional Lover; 
the Everyman with The Wild Duck; the Grafton with “Unusual 
Variety”, including one creditable operetta called Man in Cage; 
and play-producing bodies like the Stage Society and the Venturers 
and the Repertory Players, who still find an audience for their 
experimental Sunday nights. Most of these are necessarily think- 
ing in terms of drama alone, and frankly there is nothing very 
notable in the present result of their continual search for plays. 
London still waits for what Berlin and Paris already possess, two 
or three directors who think in terms of the theatre and employ 
dramas old and new as the essential material of their art of presenta- 
tion. When those directors appear on the scene, it will be time 
enough to argue the question of whether or no the dramatist’s 
position is endangered by them. I believe it is not; and the chief 
danger to the dramatist today seems to me to consist in a complete 
and utter uncertainty about the theatre where his play is to be 
performed, the stability and policy of the management, the person- 
nel of the company, the manner of presentation, and indeed all 
the matters that are of the first practical importance to a writer for 
the stage. Let that uncertainty be removed, even by two or three 
playhouses, and the plays will be forthcoming soon enough. At 
any rate that is the opinion of a practising playwright, at the open- 
ing of this season 1930-31, which will carry the stage and the talk- 
film another long step forward in their inevitable development. 
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ALABAMA 


Material for a Dramatist’s Note-Book 


By CARL CARMER 


LABAMA is more than one of the states. It is another coun- 

A The Congo is not more different from Massachusetts 

or Kansas or California. Alabama is a land with a spell 

on it—not a good spell always. It is as often “conjured” as 
enchanted. 

The casual alien is wont to dismiss Alabama as a “typical” south- 
ern state. To him the adjective may connote the wisteria-hung 
white pillars of plantation houses, spirituals from the cotton fields, 
mint-juleps, and a proud but frayed aristocracy. Or it may mean 
weathered cabins, moonshine, lynchings, and the Ku Klux Klan. 
In either case he is right but pitifully ignorant and incomplete in 
his understanding. The state has been listed with others as part of 
the “Bible Belt” or within the “Sahara of the Bozearts”, categories 
that have some basis in fact but are too limited and arbitrary to be 
just. Such judgments would indicate the dullness of homogeneity. 
And, since they are general, most Americans know little of this 
exciting land of strange dialects and many bloods, of mountains and 
plains and swamps, of hill-billies and lint-heads and “niggers” and 
Cajuns. 

It is a legend that the great chief Tush-ka-lusa, upon the acci- 
dental death of his son at the hands of one of De Soto’s men, drew 
himself up to his seven-foot height and, standing over his dead 
boy’s body, cursed the Black Warrior River which brought the 
white men to him. Since then, the story goes, not one year has 
passed in which the river has not claimed its white victim. The 
dramatic springs, now as then, out of this land. Emotions lie close 
to the surface in Alabama, and are quickly, sometimes all too 
quickly, converted into action. Life is a play there, a hard lived 
drama. 

The man who would understand and express America success- 
fully today, whatever his medium, but especially the dramatist, 
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might well turn to the deep south. There he will find what Amer- 
ica has come from. What Alabama is now, much of the rest of the 
nation was fifty years ago. Who enters the state steps into the 
past quite as astonishingly as did Peter Standish in the old house 
on Berkeley Square. There the stories which our fathers have told 
us of other days, are really happening. Alabama is a background 
that is still alive. 


Plays and books have been written of mountaineer life in the 
Appalachians. Their scenes have been laid in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky. Little has been written, little is known of 
life in the mountains of north Alabama. Indeed a reviewer in so 
authoritative a journal as the New York Times Book Review 
recently announced that there are no mountains in the deep south. 
Yet the descendants of the Elizabethans in the mountain fastnesses 
of Alabama still sing of “cruel Barbara Allen” and “Johnny 
Randall, my son” with no literary spy among them. They are so 
shut off from the rest of the state (I have this on the authority of 
one of them) that a boy can grow to man’s estate on the table-land 
of Sand Mountain without having ever seen a negro. The Sacred 
Harp Singers, largest singing society in the world with over twenty 
five thousand members, exists throughout the northern counties, but 
with so little communication with aliens that the head of the music 
department of the state university (at Tuscaloosa just south of the 
mountains), an Alabamian “born and bred”, told me that she had 
never heard of them. No one has yet dramatized the tale of the 
highlanders who refused to fight for the South in the war between 
the states, who made their homes fortresses against their neighbors 
below, or rode away to join the Union armies. What a melodrama 
lies in the story of Winston County whose citizens voted not to 
secede from the union and kept an independent political entity 
while the war raged. And what a tragedy in Winston County 
today, still unrepentant and defiant, still republican, unbeaten by 
the state’s revengeful failure to provide it with adequate schools 
and roads. In these mountains there are no two ways about any- 
thing. Life is lived by code. Aunt Jenny Brooks would never 
have understood the softening of the Widow Cagle’s heart in that 
drama of the Carolina hills, Sun-Up, Aunt Jenny who brought up 
her sons to kill the marauders who hanged their father—and took 
more than her share of the executions upon herself. Sometime, 
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perhaps, the chronicle of the long war between mountaineer and 
revenuer will be told, not forgetting the comedy by which opposing 
forces once came to amicable understanding not far from Borden 
Springs. But the hill-billy is taciturn. And to the explorer for 
drama the road into the mountains is fraught with danger. 


The slope from the mountains to the plain is gradual. It is the 
middle-land populated for the most part by middle-people. Here 
the antagonism of white against black is most prevalent. It is a 
paradise for the white man who feels an inferiority, for he can take 
it out on the blacks. Here the Ku Klux ride on unlawful missions 
sanctioned, even led (according to Birmingham and Montgomery 
papers), by officers of the law. I have seen little groups of white- 
hooded men moving swiftly and mysteriously about in negro sec- 
tions terrorizing the inhabitants. And I have beheld the white 
hordes gathered about the flaming cross in a scene that reminded 
me of a Reinhardt production. 

In these foothills rises the prosperous city of Birmingham, hardly 
more than fifty years old, nouveau-riche, building its costly homes 
with an insolent gesture on hills of ore yet unmined. Below it, 
still in the red clay plain, is Tuscaloosa of state university and state 
asylum fame. Some are still alive who remember the comedy of 
courtesies when Croxton’s raiding federals disturbed a wedding 
ceremonial there, captured the groom, and paroled him in the 
custody of the bride. Those same few will recall how a foolhardy 
commandant marshalled a handfull of white-faced school-boys and 
sought to defend the town from the Yankees down by the river 
bridge. A few shots and Croxton’s men were marching into town 
to burn the university for reprisal. A federal lieutenant, regretting 
the order to burn the library, hurled one book through a window 
to save it from the flames—The Koran—not (as many pious Ala- 
bamians insist) the Bible. 

Here, as well as in the mountains, where level land and pros- 
perous towns might seem to assure tranquility—emotions are on 
hair triggers. Cultured and prominent citizens engage in fisticuffs. 
Devout townspeople bitterly attack professors for their un-belief 
or for teaching the theory of evolution. A policeman pulls a gun 
on little boys sneaking into a ball game. Officers raid fraternity 
houses for liquor with drawn revolvers. Southern college boys 
attempt to mob a few New York City Italian students who have 
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hazed one of their number. The Italians are rescued in the nick 
of time by police waving firearms, are given refuge in the jail and 
are sent home to New York. Fraternities receive threatening 
letters—“One of your members will be killed”. Shortly afterward 
a negro butler finds a freshman at midnight, bound and gagged, 
clad in pyjamas, lying in the middle of a fraternity living-room, 
his skull fractured. He recovers but his memory of the last year 
has been completely destroyed. A thrilling mystery drama here! 
Always an atmosphere of excitement. Always something dramatic, 
something betraying the emotions of men, in other words something 
of the material of a play, happening. 


A few miles further south and the red-gold of the dust turns to 
white. Below that white surface—black soil—the Black Belt! This 
dark and fertile land once built the pillared glories of the planta- 
tion homes, names that are poems—Rosemount, Thorne Hill, Bluff 
Hall, Gaineswood. Little touched by time these houses stand in 
a dream of the past. Too many of the surrounding acres have been 
sold. The old kitchens, built away from the house and connected 
by a covered passage, are no more. But living is still more abun- 
dant here than elsewhere in the state. Candles in the hurricane- 
glasses still gleam on silver goblets, and still a ham and a chicken 
and a roast are served with corn and okra and snap-beans, cow-peas 
and collard greens and sweet-potatoes, beaten biscuit and corn- 
bread, a salad and a watermelon, for “just a pick-up pot-luck 
dinner”. Men who had known Washington built the Black Belt 
homes. They had seen Mt. Vernon and Kenmore and the other 
Virginia houses, and they tried to build better. Rosemount at one 
time boasted an elevator operated by slaves who, once the ladies and 
gentlemen were seated on its broad expanse, wafted them by means 
of ropes and pulleys to the top of the house where they might 
promenade on the outside balcony and survey the vast domain of 
which this home was the center. More dramas have been lived, 
are still being lived in Rosemount and her sisters than will ever be 
written. 

It was into Livingston at the upper edge of the belt that hand- 
some Steve Renfroe rode on his milk-white horse to free the county 
from carpet-bag rule. And the china-berry tree still stands to 
which Steve’s friends in final exasperation hanged him “for his 
own good and the good of the county”. Men in that section have 
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grown no more tolerant. A few months ago a white man was 
killed in an altercation with a negro at Emelle, about fifteen miles 
from Livingston. When the storm of emotion had died down six 
innocent negroes had been killed and the black slayer was still at 
large. 

In 1890 Bob Sims, civil war veteran and religious fanatic, put 
up a sign on the highway just south of Butler, county seat of 
Choctaw County: “Three Miles to Bob Sims’s Still”. Grim times 
followed, ending on that Christmas day of 1891 when Bob and six 
of his followers were hanged to the “Christmas Tree” on a barren 
hill near Butler, for the awful Macmillan massacre the day before. 
Not grimmer though, than those of not many months ago when 
war among the moonshiners made Chicago stories seem dull. 

Perhaps the most fascinating story of all the Black Belt, however, 
is that of the gallant exiled soldiers of Napoleon who sought to 
create a new Provence in the Alabamian wilderness. On the white 
bluffs of the Tombigbee they built their cabins and, visioning a 
more perfect world, named their new home Demopolis. But the 
county they named Marengo, and the little towns about—Archola 
and Linden and Moscow. In Demopolis General Lefebre Des- 
nouettes, leader of the expedition, built for himself a little cabin 
shrine filled with banners and trophies of the time when he served 
the “Little Corporal”. Day by day he and his comrades worked 
in the new vineyards or in the olive orchards. But at night on the 
white bluff under the stars, gentlemen and ladies in the costumes 
of the French court danced to violins, drank the wines of the home- 
land, sang their gay French songs. A few olive trees still thrive 
in the gardens of Demopolis, sole living reminiscences of a gallant 
failure. A bridge now spans French-man’s Creek where the dash- 
ing Colonel Raoul once ferried travelers while his wife, the former 
Marchioness of Sinbaldi and lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Italy, 
cooked flapjacks for them on the shore. Romantic costume drama! 


At the west end of the belt lies Montgomery, cradle of the Con- 
federacy, its history a noble tragedy that most unfittingly ends in 
the farce of modern Southern politics. What dramatist will rival 
John Drinkwater’s Lincoln with a play on the fine sincerity of 
Jefferson Davis? And who will write a satire on the Websterian 
orators whose florid periods now mock the true dignity of the 
state-house, jewel of the Southern classic renaissance? 
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The road between Montgomery and Mobile has seen strange 
deeds. Rube Burroughs, Robin Hood among Alabama outlaws, 
despoiled the rich and gave to the poor along its track. This, too 
was the scene of the depredations of the famous negro outlaw, 
Railroad Bill, who it is said by members of his race, could assume 
the form of whatever animal he wished. They have made this 
song about him: 


Railroad Bill mighty bad man 
Shot all lights out brakeman’s hand 
Was looking fer Railroad Bill 


Railroad Bill mighty big spo’t 
Shot all buttons off high sheriff’s coat 
Was looking fer Railroad Bill 


Railroad Bill was worst old coon 
Killed McMillan by the light of the moon 
Was looking fer Railroad Bill 


Below the Black Belt and in the country near Mobile live the 
most tragic people in America. ’Cajuns the Alabamians call them 
—but they are not the Acadians of Louisiana though they go by 
the same abbreviated name. No one has satisfactorily explained 
their origin. Some say they are a blending of French, Indian and 
Negro bloods. They deny the latter. Most of them have olive 
complexions, large dark eyes, wavy black hair. Given the intelli- 
gence that comes with education they would be a beautiful people. 
Some of them are thrifty and well-to-do citizens. Others live in 
weather-beaten shacks on the waste sandy lands, picking up a casual 
living by lumbering, working in the turpentine forests, fishing, 
hunting. Silent and uncommunicative among strangers, they are 
a gay and excitable lot by themselves and their dances, usually 
impromptu affairs occurring apparently from spontaneous com- 
bustion of desires for a blow-out, are noted chiefly among Ala- 
bamians for the blood-curdling shrieks and yells which accompany 
them. The ’Cajuns believe themselves socially the superiors of the 
negroes. The whites, however, will not grant them social equality. 
One of the results of this situation is that in "Cajun counties there 
are three sets of public schools, white, Cajun, and negro—a system 
which works to the disadvantage materially of all three. The 
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educated ’Cajun boy, the beautiful and intelligent "Cajun girl stand 
sadly in the twilight of the races, deprived of a heritage richer in 
color and romance than any in the nation. Tragedy stalks here. 


Mobile is a dramatic poem. Five flags have flown over it and 
the followers of each are still eloquent in its homes and its people. 
One never “passes through” Mobile. The old city rests apart, not 
in the straight line of popular travel. And so it has maintained a 
quaint and exclusive charm—not unlike Charleston’s though more 
cosmopolitan. The wrought-iron balconies rival those of New 
Orleans, the pillared houses those of the Black Belt. Spain and 
France and England and the Old South, grown harmonious through 
the mellowing of time, are echoes in these streets. Mardi Gras— 
the mad, bad time of carnival—was celebrated here for the first 
time in America. Here came the planter to sell his harvest, and 
the planter’s daughter to buy her Paris wardrobe—both passengers 
on the Eliza Battle, that gorgeous packet which met so sad a fate— 
in devouring flame. On one of Mobile’s Black Warrior bayous 
her sister ships, paddle-wheel steamers which once made river life 
gay, rest together—the grave-yard of the steam-boats. 


It is not likely that, with such material, the vein of American 
drama will run dry. Broadway has hardly touched it. Material, 
of course, is not enough, as plays of this season and past seasons 
have proved. But so many plays of late have been made without 
material that it seems a good idea to emphasize it a bit. These 
few notes on a little known state provide material for many signifi- 
cant plays. They do not exhaust the supply in Alabama. And 
there is more in Mississippi and Georgia and Kansas and California, 
much more, awaiting the discoverer. 
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One of a number of colorful theatre-paintings by 
Eugene C. Fitsch exhibited at the Morton Galleries. 
(Photograph by Soichi Sunami) 
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Doris Ulmann 


THE ODALISQUE 


lew dance artists of today are so adept at achieving deiinite 
and complete significance with little and natural effort as is 
Angna Enters. Her theory that immobility is frequently as 
expressive as action is illustrated in The Odalisque. 























Doris Ulmann 


THE PAVANA 


The art of Angna Enters has aroused many distinguished 
critics to enthusiastic approval. Her ‘‘compositions in dance 
form’’ combine beauty of movement with unusual character 
interpretation, directness of effect with disciplined restraint. 




















BARBETTE 


From an etching by the Dutch artist, Van Henge- 
laar, formerly associated with the Teatro degl’ Inde- 
pendenti at Rome, now a member of the Grafton 
Theatre Company in London. 











A STAR TURN 


By VELONA PILCHER 


AVE you seen Barbette, the music-hall star? Barbette 
H: been taking a turn through Europe. Have you seen 
hime 
. . . When the curtains unclose she is standing at the 
top of black steps, a bright tall tapering body glittering against 
a black cloth. From her shoulders a great silver cape is trailing, 
fai her waist a short silver skirt is spreading, on her feet are 
slender silver slippers, on her brow a hat like a large silver dish is 
balanced, and two small disks of jeweled silver are buckled across 
her breasts. There is music. She moves to it. Down the steps 
she comes stepping in a series of postures and poses, while. the 
train of the trailing cape widens into a carpet, and the broad brim 
of the hat holds itself high above her movements as though carry- 
ing some foreign fruit that must not be spilled. Slowly, slimly, she 
exhibits her enchantments, shows herself off. With maidenly 
manoeuvres she conjures us to look at her, flirting with the fingers, 
luring with the eyelids, wooing us with attitudes that flow forward 
toward us weak as breaking waves . . . until at last she reascends 
the steps, stands on the top, and prepares for her part. Unclasping 
the cloth of silver from her shoulders she leaves it lying down 
the slope behind her, dripping downward like a cascade of caught 
light. Lifting the silver salver from her forehead she lays it down 
—as though doing something of extreme significance—and uncovers 
a face fragile as an egg’s shell, a fair face crowned by a crop of 
short golden curls. Thus unburdened, bare as the stem of a silver- 
skirted birch tree—and as beautiful!—she sways her shapely way 
once more into the center of the scene. 


So the turn opens. Barbette is introduced. 


But where is the shine of any solid silver in these tinsel trap- 
pings, you are wondering? Are those effective attitudes anything 
more than unnatural affectations? And that golden hair, what is it 
but a wig? In short—you are saying—is there not something toc 
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strangely self-conscious about the whole business? ‘True, too true. 
But so strangely so. 

The music has moved. Barbette has bounded into action. Like 
a coil of caught lightning a spiral of steel is unwinding its way 
from one black point to another across the barren stage. Shivering, 
shimmering, from space to space it stretches—a statement slung 
between two mysteries—a string of silver, slender as a spirit, onto 
which Barbette has sprung and is dancing. Narrow as a nerve 
is this line of light that rises and falls like a wave made by her 
walking, and narrow and nervous shines the stem that is she, as 
the leaves of her skirt are blown back by the wind that awakes from 
the weight of her walk. She is pointing. She is spinning. She is 
pirouetting. She is dancing on the tight-rope—See!—on only the 
tips of her toes! On the tips of her slippers she is tripping, she is 
dancing, she is delicately dancing, she is. . . . She? She? Sher Are 
you sure she is ashe? Study that bending back, I beg you. Within 
its frail framework the most masculine of muscles are moving like 
levers, folding and unfolding as if their very friction would burn 
away the flesh. And observe that long bone of the back, when 
arched at its acutest angle. Like a bow it bends backwards, bend- 
ing like a bow of brass strained for the flight of an arrow of iron. 
Why, that cord of steel string is hardly more taut with the life 
leaping on it than the cord of this spine is taut with each touch 
of the life leaping from it. ... Whizz! The wire whirrs. The 
walking-wire whips upward. Comes a sharp snap of steel, and Bar- 
bette, that bright body, is shot from the bow-string. A narrow 
white arrow—head tipped with gold, shaft feathered with silver— 
has struck the stage level, stands swaying before us. He—or—she 
has come back to the earth and is receiving his—or—her applause. 

There is a couch to one side of the scene, lustrously sheeted like 
the lining of a cloud. To this Barbette caressingly crosses, relaxes 
upon it as though within a boudoir, and then—as if resting— 
rhythmically unrobes. Long brittle fingers snap off a shiny slipper, 
slip off a silky sock, snap off a second shiny slipper, slip off a sec- 
ond silky sock. This done, deftness and alertness slacken. The 
rhythm of the motions changes. Their medium is rising in irreso- 
lution, revolving as if solving something, turning the torso in a 
kind of sensuous introspection as though matter, like mind, 
had its meditations too. Now it is settled; deliberation ended, in- 
decision danced down. Barbette, like a bride, loosens those leaves 
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A STAR TURN 


of silver from the stem they have been sheathing, steps out of the 
silver skirt as though taking a step of infinite significance, and 
stands still. Statue still. Stark still. . . . Slowly from on high, 
like hands from heaven extended in greeting, two ropes as white 
as twisted snow come running, two trembling ropes each hung 
at the end with a heavy silver ring; and instantly toward them two 
arrowy arms are lifted. Striking an attitude of aspiration, Bar- 
bette’s body stands for a second—bared of all burdens save a sash 
of silver girding up the loins and two silver circles, set with strange 
stones, binding down the breasts. . . . Look! . . . a leap of life! 
Sudden as electricity the life of man leaps into him!—and with a 
flash he has reached those rings and is swinging himself through 
space. Rings? Are these things rings? But he has torn his fingers 
from them and is turning them into armlets, he has flung them 
to his feet and is using them as anklets, he is sharpening them into 
spurs, he is stamping them into stirrups . . . on a set of silver 
stirrups he is riding astride the sky. 

This is Orion straddling the heavens! This is Orion racing the 
stars! 

Hands holding high to the reins of the ropes, legs flung afar 
with the stretching stirrups—a starry sash for that belt with three 
buckles, hands and feet tipped with flame for those four starry 
angles—this is that seven-pointed horseman of heaven performing 
his heroics, forever striding with silver footsteps up and down the 
sky. Up and down, and in and out, and back and forth, and high 
and low, Orion is cutting arcs of action out of blackness, slicing 
silver semi-circles through the sphere that is the space above this 
stage. Postures? Poses? No postures so splendid have been seen 
since Nijinsky, no poses so inspirited since Isadora died. Firm as 
a saint’s faith is the flesh that can perform them, sure as steel 
springs are the strings under the skin of those ladylike wrists and 
ankles. And supple as a wave of the sea—and as strong!—is the 
bone of that back that drives this athlete upward after each dive 
head downward to the dark. A seraph seen by Dante, a brother of 
that bright Dawn that Blake drew—is he not a poet’s vision, this 
he whose home is in the interstellar spaces? 

Lucifer, Lucifer, son of the morning! Something is shouting, 
something is singing. Leda, and Leda, daughter of light! The 
rings are shouting, the rings are singing—each time the rider soars 
upright in the stirrups they run along his limbs like flames, meet 
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and make a silver saddle, come together with sound like song. 
Swing low, Lord Lucifer, son of the sun! Swing high, bright Leda, 
lady of light! 


Six times, I think, the cymbals crashed together, and six times 
I saw the sparks of speech struck from their tongues of silver. 

Now there is silence. The ride is over, the rider is resting, the 
rider is down from that high horse. Unsaddled, unstirruped, un- 
steeded, here is Barbette again, moving about as a maiden at her 
toilette, relaxing to the rhythm of a music-hall tune. The rings 
are rising, the ropes are reversing, with a silver stick between them. 
A swing? or a wing? A signal to strengthen that resting runner! 
With a spring like a shock from something electric, Barbette, that 
bright bird, is back within the blackness, drawing diagrams of 
aerial geometry, dancing down dimensions yet undreamed. 

Two lovers in one body are cutting quick-silver through the 
ether, soaring, sailing, with a single wing between them; like wild 
live wires they are weaving constellations out of space and time. 
Intricate as the order of a Sapphic ode are the patterns they per- 
form; strong as the structure of a Shakespeare sonnet is the metre 
they move to, riding their rhythm like sentences that rhyme. What 
miraculous machinery keeps them running so even with eternity? 
Two ropes of woven snowflakes, and a thin stick brittle as an 
icicle is all their sustenance we see. . . Look! A last leap! 
Straight into our laps they are lunging, straight down to death they 
are leaping. . . . What law shall raise them? What light shall 
lift them? With the skill of the supernatural a toe is twisted in the 
trapeze just in time. A last eliptic sweep of the golden broom 
across the silver carpet, a last flare forward, a little spring down- 
ward . . . and the white wing flashes in freedom. 


The dancers are down. The turn is done. 


Barbette is bowing. The curtains close. Clapping comes, and 
increases, and continues into a curtain call. At last onto the barren 
platform steps a slight person, solitary, strangely estranged. With 
a bow the figure, suddenly seeming very lonely, doffs the golden 
wig as though saluting something, and uncovers a head the shape 
of an egg, crowned with a skull-cap of short black hair. 


Barbette is a boy. 
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THE THEATRICAL OLYMPIAD 
IN MOSCOW 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


HE discovery of two theatres of world significance, and of 
a dozen more which are important institutions in the cul- 
ture of small nations, is the rather amazing achievement of 
a most amazing gathering—the Olympiad of National Theatres 
held in Moscow in early summer of 1930. The mere organization 
of such an Olympiad, in which a thousand actors and artists, from 
fifteen national theatres, displayed their art to each other, is a feat 
without precedent in dramatic history, and possible only in a land 
where the theatre is subsidized as an educational institution. 
Imagine the financial aspects only—a thousand actors given six 
weeks vacation on pay, transported with scenery and costumes for 
distances averaging that from Salt Lake City to New York; three 
theatres commandeered for morning and evening use in which these 
actors put on their best plays not for a paying public, but for the 
delight and edification of each other and of such journalists and 
educators as are given tickets. For more than a month the compact 
program continues: at 9:30 every morning conferences on dramatic 
technique, leading regisseurs presenting their forms to be approved 
and attacked; at 11:30 the morning dramatic performance, in from 
one to three theatres, followed again by criticism of the methods and 
results. Afternoons given to excursions, inspections of stage mecha- 
nisms of famous theatres, visits to Motion Picture Factories, dis- 
plays of national arts. At six o’clock the Motion Film Olympiad, 
in which thirty best films from ten producing companies are 
entered. And then the evening performances, again in three 
theatres, with part of the seats thrown open to the paying public, 
which is, however, so little considered that it can only with great 
difficulty obtain information of the program. 
All this in the mere interest of improving standards of art among 
the various national theatres of the Soviet Union! There is not 
even the advertising value of display; a modest budget eliminates 
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most paid advertising in the papers, whose news columns are 
crowded with reports of the Sixteenth Party Congress, a major 
political event quite out-classing the Olympiad as news. Nor is 
there a prize to be attained, which the theatre may display on its 
return home. Anatolie Glebov, organizer of the Olympiad and 
himself a well known playwright, scornfully replied to the question 
why there were no awards that “since we are an Olympiad not of 
sport, but of culture, our formal ‘jury report’ contemplates no first 
and last place, but an estimate of the strong and weak points of 
each theatre in relation to its history and its prospects; this sum- 
mary is based on thousands of signed estimates handed in at the 
performances”. 

Perhaps the mere giving of the Olympiad overshadows in 
importance any of the national theatres thus revealed for the first 
time to a wider public: “there will be future Olympiads” says 
Glebov, “to which we shall invite foreign representatives”. Yet 
the plays brought in to this first Olympiad are significant expres- 
sions of national cultures. Heroic stories of Bashkir shepherds 
fighting the theft of their ancient pastures, of Turkish serfs revolt- 
ing against fire-worshipping Zoroastrian kings, legends handed 
down by suppressed songs through the ages, now blaze forth from 
the theatres of fifteen nations to proclaim that Uzbeks, Turks, Tar- 
tars, Turcomen, Jews, Georgians, have all alike brought forth, 
century by century, daring, devoted fighters for freedom. 


The youngest of the theatres, the Uzbek Dramatic Musical 
Theatre, is still in the throes of a bloody fight for existence. Its 
spectacle is framed by two wide red columns, one of which is half 
draped in black. The announcer explains that this theatre, only 
a few months old, has already lost three of its members by murder. 
Two of its young actresses, for the crime of unveiling their faces 
in public and participating in the dramatic performances forbidden 
by Mohammed, were barbarously and obscenely hacked to pieces 
by their fathers, husbands and the “beys”, or wealthy village up- 
holders of orthodoxy. The author of one of its dances—a rather 
undistinguished dance to western ears and eyes—was slain during 
the past spring in the struggle to organize farm collectives. 

A theatre with such a fighting existence, which must select its 
actresses first of all for their heroic daring, is naturally handicapped 
in the search for such secondary qualities as beauty, grace, charm 
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of voice, and dramatic talent. To uninitiated westerners the Uzbek 
players are ugly, their voices harsh and unpleasing, their costumes 
brilliant and exciting rather than harmonious, and even their 
famous dances, brought from an historic past, seem at first rather 
ethnographical curiosities than aesthetic delights. Yet no nation 
can be regarded as devoid of characteristic art which can produce 
a classic dance several centuries old, with no less than sixty different 
rhythms all beaten out on one tambourine. Nor is any art a mere 
classic survival which draws its daily life from continuous tours 
among the collectivized farmhands of Central Asia, sharing and 
interpreting their struggles, delighting and inflaming them to action 
by the dance, the song and the drama. To anyone who has seen 
the cities of Central Asia, these players recreate it authentically— 
its blazing sun, its gaudy, shrill-voiced bazaars, its cruel buffoonery 
and sensual languor, shot through by the hot heroisms of the young 
revolutionary fighters for freedom. 


In striking contrast to this young remolding of ancient song and 
dance was the Armenian theatre, most conservative of all par- 
ticipants in the Olympiad. Its regisseur boasted that the Armenian 
dramatic tradition goes back two centuries before the birth of 
Christ, an ancient glory which no other nation present attempted 
to emulate. Its present form, however, dates from the middle of 
the last century, and unlike most of the other theatres, it seems to 
have stayed there. It has a few very able actors, out-ranking as 
individuals any in the other companies in the complexity and range 
of human emotion they can show; but its plays are the revived, 
(and alas, not remodelled) dramas dealing with trickery in mar- 
riage dowries, bribery of unwilling relations, the tragic loss of a 
promissory note and the refusal of the creditor to honor the debt 
whose record is gone—themes which in the Soviet Union of today 
seem even more than a century out of date. The individualism of 
the Armenian theatre has the further unfortunate result for its 
ensemble, that many of its best actors slip away year by year to 
more attractive jobs in Moscow; one of the star dancers of the 
Uzbeks was strangely enough, an Armenian girl. 

The contrast between the individualism of the Armenian theatre 
and the collectivism which is accepted as a matter of course in all 
the others, points up the essential difference between the theatrical 
organization of the Soviet Union and that which we know in 
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New York. In America there is seldom a continuous ensemble of 
players; the “play’s the thing”, to which new players are fitted, to 
be scattered when the play is done. The theatre in the Soviet 
Union is a permanent institution with actors on a yearly payroll, 
training its students for years in physical culture, dance, and the 
peculiar form of expression which that particular theatre has 
developed, sometimes from the genius of an able regisseur and 
sometimes from the interaction of the group. The plays are 
selected, not by box-office values or even by absolute artistic merit, 
but as vehicles for the special form of life and art that theatre 
desires to express. 

Such have been the Moscow Art Theatre, the Kamerny, the 
Meyerhold; such are today the various national theatres springing 
from the newly awakened national cultures. No one who has 
watched the spontaneous emergence of local dramatic clubs in 
every factory and village in Russia since the revolution, has 
doubted that these crude, amateurish, propaganda-drenched theatri- 
cals were preparing the soil of a nation-wide appreciation of drama 
from which more significant art must spring. 


The national theatres are part of that growth of national culture 
which has followed the policy of the Soviet Union to encourage 
wide cultural diversity while enforcing economic unity among the 
many races and peoples whom the tsar once sought to “Russify”. 
The typical theatre of a non-Russian nationality devotes half its 
repertoire to modern, revolutionary plays, sometimes written by its 
own nationals, sometimes translated from the Russian. In the 
latter case, the plays are freely changed to fit new national charac- 
teristics; the entire atmosphere of The Armored Train, for instance, 
changes when it is carried from the northern plains of Siberia to 
the mountains of the Caucasus. About one fourth the entire reper- 
toire is given to world classics, Shakespeare, Moliéere, Lope de 
Vega, drawn from all ages and nations and also freely remodelled 
to give a “modern message”. ‘The national theatre also seeks out 
dramatic material from old themes in its national history— 
peasant revolts, serfs who defied masters, the struggle of a sup- 
pressed folk against Russian imperialism. As in all Soviet drama, 
little place is given to the sex interest in any form. For years love 
and romance have ceased to be a major theme in any soviet drama. 

Each nation finds themes in its history, and treats them accord- 
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Notable among European theatres expressive of the 
life and characteristics of the people whom they 
serve is the Georgian National Theatre. The 
Georgian Government sent its First State “‘Rusta- 
veli’”’ Theatre to the Theatre and Art Olympiad of 
the USSR held at Moscow last summer. There the 
company, under the directorship of Akhmetelli, pro- 
duced dnzor by Shanshiashvili (after The Armored 
Train by Ivanov) and Lamara by G. Robakidze, a 
play based on a folk-tale of life among the moun- 
taineers in ancient times. An exciting moment in the 
latter drama is shown above. 


LAMARA 











Davidachiski as Mindia, Lamara’s lover, in the 
Georgian National Theatre’s production of Lamara 
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Ituloukidzé in the name part of Lamara, produced 
by the Georgian National Theatre. 
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The Jewish Theatre of White Russ’ _ with its pro- 
duction of an adaptation of Lope de Vega’s Sheep’s 
Well, shared honors with the Georgian National 
Theatre at the Moscow Olympiad. No two produc- 
tion styles could have been more unlike. While the 
Georgians excelled in dynamic power and the poetry 
of movement, the Jewish Theatre by the use of un- 
gainly grotesquerie, succeeded in transmitting the 
underlying and fundamental emotions of the human 
soul. The wedding celebration from Sheep’s Well 
is shown in the above photograph. 


SHEEP’s WELL 
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ing to its genius. The Bashkir shepherds of the southern Urals— 
a despised race of whom it was said: “After a diseased man will 
a Russian peasant drink, but not after a healthy Bashkir’—por- 
tray the struggle of those days when the triumphant Russian over- 
lords disposed of Bashkir lands for a few kopeks an acre to their 
sycophants and followers, while the shepherd population, dispos- 
sessed by alien law of lands which nature had given them for 
generations, organized illegally, struggled and were suppressed. 
The real villain of this piece, against whom real hate is directed, 
is not the Russian overlord, who is shown with little animus as a 
pale-faced aloof “imperialist”, but rather the fat, greedy Bashkir 
who curries favor with the overlord and buys up the lands of his 
own people for a song. Something of the hate felt towards the 
modern “kulak” creeps into this piece; and something of the hate 
one can imagine if a drama should arise among American Indians, 
based on the expropriation of their lands and the selling out of 
their rights by alienated, corrupted natives. 


The Turks of the Baku Oil region go back a thousand years for 
the theme of their best-known drama— the Bride of Fire. In the 
ninth and tenth century three powers contested this land: the 
ancient Zoroastrians, worshipping fire by human sacrifice; the 
advancing Mohammedans from the south; the local temporal rulers 
scheming for power between these giants. Against this three-fold 
oppression arose Il Han, a serf, leading a serf’s revolt at first suc- 
cessful and then suppressed. The “bride of fire” is a woman of 
famous beauty, whose part is that of peace-offering to the serf, and 
of rejected temptation. Gorgeous stuff this for a powerful his- 
torical drama; whether the possibilities were realized I cannot say, 
for when I visited the Turkish Theatre to see it, I found the Bride 
of Fire replaced for a night by Hamlet—a version in which 
Polonius becomes an Eastern satrap, Ophelia a gauzily veiled 
Oriental damsel, and the ghost no wraith of a tormented mind, 
but a solid, kingly apparition in a silvery spot-light. The acting 
was not bad, but I left early, being particular in Hamlets. 

In fact, I often left early, even when I found the piece well 
acted. Even creditable drama becomes exhausting when performed 
in fifteen languages, none of which one understands. An act or 
two is enough to observe settings, methods, to collect the programs 
which give, in Russian, the national themes. It was clear that 
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even the least distinguished theatres were worthy achievements of 
their national culture, and sometimes even the creators of that 
culture. As, for instance, in the little Marii Republic, with only 
a few tens of thousands of pre-Christian pagan folk, of Finnish 
extraction, which two years ago got their first alphabet, primer, 
and drama simultaneously, and who today are gazing with avid 
eyes on their more advanced brothers in the Olympiad, and clearly 
acquiring ten years of culture each day. 

It was also clear, even without the medium of language, that 
one oft-repeated theme ran like a red thread through all the 
national theatres—the refrain that we, we, we also, we Uzbeks, 
Turks, Tartars, Jews, Turcomen, Georgians, have known in the 
past oppression and bred from our loins heroes who struggled for 
freedom, till now our struggle merges with the greater struggle 
of all the workers of the world. Thus the long suppressed pride 
of race and nation is aroused and at the same time blended into a 
wider loyalty to the Soviet Union. Whether they deal with the 
present or the national or classic past, these theatres are clearly 
worth to the Soviet State the subsidies they get. 

In two of the theatres, however, one did not leave after the 
first act. ‘Two of the theatres were able to transcend the barrier 
of language and alien race, and to create art of a universal signifi- 
cance which gave even sophisticated Moscow a new thrill. These 
are the Georgian State Theatre, directed by Akhmetelli, based on 
the dynamic of a powerful flowing motion, with dramatic action 
in three dimensions; and the Jewish State Theatre from White 
Russia, under Rafalski, whose genius infuses a strong significant 
emotion into the grotesque indignities of daily life. Both these 
theatres are going abroad; one prays they may come back less 
affected by their foreign sojourn than some others. 

To see the Georgian Theatre play either Anzor, or Lamara, 
is to feel an authentically new aesthetic emotion. Most of this is 
lost in photographs of the Georgian performance, for it comes 
chiefly from the beauty of powerful continuous motion in rhythms 
so graceful that they at once convict all civilized non-Georgian 
bodies of dishonorable flabbiness and creaky old age. The Geor- 
gian bodies, one feels, like to leap up six feet of crags as a mere 
emphasizing period to a sentence; and the scenery, purely con- 
structivist, is designed to give them crags up which they may leap. 
Like the Georgian hills, this scenery reaches to the sky in irregular 
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masses; like the Georgian valleys, it descends through the orchestra 
pit to the depths of earth. At no time does a Georgian actor take 
two steps on a level; each step goes sharply up or down and is made 
with a light grace or swift force which creates drama. 


When Akhmetelli is called by would-be admirers the “Georgian 
Meyerhold” or the “Georgian Stanislavsky”, he with difficulty hides 
the scorn of the true Georgian who disdains to be a copy of any- 
thing Russian. The graceful, powerful movement of his dramas, 
says Akhmetelli, is not derived from either the Russian dance, nor 
the physical culture craze of Meyerhold; it is the natural Georgian 
gait developed by the mountains and the Georgian costume. He 
explains that the Georgian costume of tightly fitted upper jacket, 
and leg-tight boots, make a body whose movements cannot be flabby | 
and indirect, and whose gait is rather a springing dance than a 
walk, turning about the two tightly fixed points of the body. The 
Georgian mountain life, where progress is always up and down 
over irregular rocky trails, produces also an accuracy of motion 
unknown to dwellers on a flat, expanding plain. Akhmetelli claims 
that all past Georgian drama, which copied the Russian traditions, 
failed to arouse response among the real Georgian hill folk, since 
its movernents were alien to their own. 

If I lay undue stress on sheer physical movement, it is because 
Akhmetelli himself claims that this characteristic Georgian move- 
ment is the “dynamic” underlying his art. Yet the Georgian 
theatre plays not pantomime, but real dramas, writing some and 
adapting others. Their presentation of The Armored Train, first 
given by the Moscow Art Theatre, is inferior to the latter in 
psychology, but far superior as a dramatic spectacle, for which, 
incidentally, it is better adapted. At the close of its third act, an 
American professor of drama said to me: “Never on any stage have 
I seen such a gorgeously dramatic spectacle. That act alone was 
worth coming to Moscow for”. 

What was this act? It was played, in the first place, on at least 
fourteen different levels, all slightly sloping—the so-called “flat 
roofs” of a Georgian mountain village, connected with each other 
by irregular ladders, and entered by door-ways from still higher 
houses. The roofs become the setting for the musings of the aged 
father of the guerrilla chief and the village musician, for the gay 
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chaffing of the village girls, for the sudden return of the warriors, 
and the calling of a delegate conference from many tribes. 

On this background which fills the theatre solidly from beneath 
the orchestra pit almost to the ceiling, a succession of gorgeous 
pictures succeed each other. The distant shout and entrance of a 
Mussulman delegate, hereditary enemy whom a hot-headed youth 
offers to slay, but who is now drawn by common misery into a 
common cause; the capture and conversion of a British soldier, and 
the intensely serious and very funny pantomime by which the rising 
of the proletariat is shown to a man who cannot understand the 
language; the shooting of an unsuccessful warrior for his cowardly 
return; these follow each other in fiercely passionate drama. Such 
tours de force as the falling of the dying man down three roofs 
brought gasps of admiration and proved conclusively the superb 
physical training of these Georgians if any had been left to doubt 
it. The dance on the tiny roof-tops, each crowded to its edge with 
women in flowing silk head-shawls, and men with black enveloping 
“burkas”, the passing, stamping, the tossing of the burkas through 
the air, the dust arising to the sky from the beating of feet—all 
this remains a picture of a stage more completely and satisfactorily 
filled from floor to roof in all its dimensions by a changing yet ever 
harmonious pattern than one could ever have thought possible before 
seeing these Georgians. They are going abroad next year; they 
should create a sensation. 


For the first two weeks of the Olympiad the Georgians were the 
most acclaimed theatre in Moscow; thereafter they shared honors 
with the newly arrived Jewish Theatre from White Russia, the 
second theatre which by common consent is held to have “world 
significance”. If the Georgians were supreme in grace, pictorial 
and dramatic quality of motion, this Jewish theatre excels through 
its ability to take awkward, grotesque village life, and transfigure 
it by sheer depth of soul expressed through the awkward grotesque- 
ness. I saw them in Lope de Vega’s classic Sheep’s Well with 
which they have taken marked liberties, eliminating the forgiving 
king who is reconciled with his peasants, making the brutal aristo- 
crat a typical oppressor, slain, not in personal revenge, but in a 
serfs’ revolt, and conferring on the village Sheep’s Well in the end 
a collective consciousness which was quite foreign to the Middle 
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Ages. So are the classics done over to suit the present mood of 
class revolution. 

None the less it is convincing drama, creating its own art method. 
If the Georgians found the “dynamic” of their drama in the move- 
ment of the human body, the Jews of White Russia find it in the 
movement of the human soul, under the uncouth forms of life. 
One cannot imagine the Georgians admitting that life can be awk- 
ward or that love can be expressed otherwise than by gracefully 
fitting gesture. But the Jewish village girl expresses love by butting 
her swain in the middle of his back with her curly black head, and 
jumping away; the youth tells his father of his love, and they 
express mutual joy by rough gestures of hitting at each other with 
fists; yet somehow, through these movements, the tenseness of 
feeling communicates itself. There follows, with swift emotional 
changes, the sun-lit wedding dance when the girl’s awkwardness 
vanishes in her one moment of splendor as she leads the dance of 
the villagers and is guyed with homely jests; the falling back of the 
crowd as the bride’s mother and the two fathers step forth to dance, 
ungainly, rheumatic, but with sheer joy over their children’s happi- 
ness infusing the aged limbs with some of the forgotten grace of 
youth; the coming of the lord of the manor and his callous abduc- 
tion of the bride amid the protests, quickly cowed, of the villagers; 
the broken peasants of Sheep’s Well, admitting themselves sheep, 
and feebly resenting their own cowardice; the return of the girl, 
half-fainting under her shame, fiercely disowning her sheep-like 
father and neighbors as she rouses them to revolt; last of all, the 
attack, the slaying of the lord, then the decision of the peasants 
that no one man, but Sheep’s Well did the deed. 


Such is the stuff of this drama, in which a flock of frightened, 
scattered sheep becomes the collective consciousness of the village 
Sheep’s Well. The swift changes of emotion are pointed up not 
only by dance but by architecture, music, light, and construction,— 
all of these used without concessions to naturalism, merely to 
heighten dramatic values. ‘That the sun should blaze forth with 
sudden brightness as the wedding dance begins, that heavy twilight 
should fall as trouble approaches, that candle-lights at a dozen 
levels should flash a fitful lightning to illuminate battle and slay- 
ing—these are the conscious use of day and night to heighten 
human emotions, as nature should, but too often doesn’t. Similar 
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is the use of the orchestra to emphasize the emotional quality of 
a pause by two or three notes—a trick long since used by the 
Kamerny theatre. 

Both the Georgian and the Jewish Theatre boast of young actors, 
“all new since the revolution”. But both fought their way by con- 
scious struggle out of the past. The first Georgian Theatre, as reor- 
ganized after the revolution, contained a dozen dramatic tendencies, 
several directors, and all types of actors. Akhmetelli refused pro- 
fessional actors, taking only young, enthusiastic students, whom he 
fired with his ideas. The production of his first piece in the new 
method caused a rupture within the Georgian Theatre, and the 
foundation of his group as a new State Theatre. 

Rafalski, “art leader” of the Jewish Theatre, does not treat with 
such aloof scorn as Akhmetelli the suggestion that his theatre has 
borrowed from others of the past. “Our theatre has existed for 
eight years” he told me. “None of our actors is a former profes- 
sional actor; they are children from children’s homes of famine 
days, and young folks from workers’ clubs. The average age is 
twenty-three; before the revolution they never saw a theatre, and 
many of them never travelled on a railway train. During our first 
four years we were a studio in Moscow, studying the methods of all 
the great directors. For the past four years we have been an inde- 
pendent state theatre in White Russia, creating our own method 
from the life around us. Even today we have no connection with 
any box-office; we give only ‘closed spectacles’ to workers’ clubs, 
collective farms and other organizations”. 

Most of these younger theatres have little use for the measured 
naturalism and careful psychology of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
which they regard as hopelessly old-fashioned. 

“Tt is time for us Moscow folk to realize that leadership has 
passed from us to the provinces” said one of the Moscow actors in 
the discussion following Sheep’s Well. “All over the land there 
are new streams of living drama. What a pity that the three great 
producers of Moscow—Stanislavsky, Tairof, Meyerhold, are all 
abroad at present, instead of being here to see their former students 
who have now an independent life”. .. . Perhaps, however, those 
three masters of drama, now welcomed abroad, did not consider it 
a pity to be absent from the Olympiad. For the new, expanding 
life of the national theatres of the Soviet Union has little reverence. 
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I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


By PAUL NASH 


WAS just wondering what in the world I had to say about the 
Theatre whichever way I looked at it, when I came upon 
the admirable article contributed to this series by my friend 

Richard Nevinson. At first it was reassuring to find that Nevin- 
son’s total of visits to the play was even a little lower than my 
own. On the other hand this acquaintance with members of the 
Profession was in all respects so far more extensive, varied and 
interesting than mine, that I was forced to admit he held the 
advantage. This I would have conceded with a good grace, but 
the further discovery that most of the sentiments I might have 
expressed on the subject of the Theatre had already been expressed 
by Nevinson with considerably more force and lucidity than I 
have at my command, was something not easy to forgive. 

It was at this point I suddenly remembered a fact that the 
English theatre has allowed me to forget, that I am, or at least 
was, a designer for the theatre. I do not mention this with any 
bitterness; it is now more than five years since Gordon Craig 
urged me to “come into the theatre” and I excused myself on the 
ground that I wished to be a painter. “But there are so many”, 
argued Craig. Impossible to refute such logic; I turned from that 
persuasive tongue. I cannot say I have regretted my obstinacy. 
Yet there was an earlier time when the smallest practical encourage- 
ment to develop the keen interest I then had in designing for the 
stage would have turned all my energies in that direction. But— 
speaking generally—the English theatre prefers to keep the artists 
outside, and so it is from outside that I, an English artist, look at 
the English theatre. 

When I speak of outside the theatre, I do not mean to convey 
the idea of a remote eminence from which the theatre may be 
critically spied upon, but just outside—on the other side of the 
street. From there one may see at almost any hour of the morning 
on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, or at any time of the 
afternoon on all the other days of the week, that astonishing 
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phalanx of waiting bodies, planted on their feet or seated on 
narrow stools, chattering, munching, chewing and smoking for 
hour after hour, until they are permitted to start shuffling, pressing 
and clambering up or down, to rest on slightly wider but not 
softer supports for their aching feet and bottoms—to be rewarded 
by what? What, in heaven’s name, can there be to make this 
dreadful masticating purgatory worth while? That is the question 
I frequently ask myself; for to me the most remarkable quality of 
the English theatre is the patience of its audience. But it is not 
only patient outside, its patience lasts all through every performance, 
and that is not merely remarkable, it is considerably depressing. 

There can be only two interpretations of this deadly patience 
of English audiences; either they simply do not care, or they are 
incapable of discrimination. Personally, I believe in the latter 
explanation, and I am convinced this is an important negative 
factor influencing English drama. The English people are not a 
discriminating people in matters of art. ‘This is obvious in so 
many instances of history as well as in contemporary life. The 
public, literally, does not know a good thing from a bad one. 
It may “spot” a good thing, it may even support it, but alas it will 
be just as enthusiastic over something quite worthless. In short, 
it is without taste—aesthetically. 

Now a good deal of nonsense has been talked and written about 
what the public wants. Actually, I believe, the public only wants 
to be what is called “taken out of itself”. That is to say, it goes 
to shows musical, theatrical, cinematograph or picture (in the 
“legitimate” sense) to escape from the obsession of ordinary life, 
and, according to its palate—whether it likes something sweet, hot, 
subtle or sour—it seeks out its relish. One cannot say more for 
the public “want” than that at the outset. What the public may 
swallow, even digest, in the course of its tasting is another matter. 
The initial want of the public is a question, more or less, of sensa- 
tion. With this mild craving is allied the gregarious instinct, the 
instinct to herd together into a confined space, and the lately 
developed but equally strong instinct to form a queue. ‘These, 
then, are the crude elements the showman has to deal with. What 
does he create out of them? 

It seems to me the showmen of the theatre make two great mis- 
takes. First, in being afraid of the public, and then in under- 
estimating the public’s ability to appreciate a good thing just as 
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much as a bad thing. The result is, to continue the metaphor, a sel- 
dom relaxed régime of what the showmen understand as wholesome 
English fare, which, without being either stimulating or quite 
poisonous, can be calculated to induce a comfortable coma. On 
the other hand there are, as it were, some quite disting*:is'1ed chefs 
among the caterers. It cannot be said the theatre provides nothing 
but old English fare. Some of the very oldest continental dishes 
find their way to the London table. France, Germany, Russia, all 
provide—in time. Even the East is served up—rather wilfully 
perhaps—a few greens with the chop suey—but who cares so long 
as he can pick his teeth with a chop stick. It is the illusion of 
atmosphere that counts. 

Of the crank showman, the great food faddist who is always 
dressing up one thing to look like another or decanting old wine 
into new bottles, I should prefer not to speak. Besides, his day is 
over. What interests me, in a psychological sense, is the “artistic” 
proprietor, the daring innovator, the tit-bit merchant, and it is 
with him that I, as an artist, feel most at variance. His “game” 
more particularly is the creating of the scene—the sight for sore 
eyes. He must convince, where costume plays are concerned, that 
when people spoke and acted thus it was in such clothes and in 
such a place; and more, that only in such clothes and in such a 
place could people speak and act so. That is the simple problem. 
Beyond that lies the ideal of “art” production, whereby every line 
and form, every shadow and shaft of light heightens the intensity 
of the play so that the separate dramas of mass, colour, movement 
and sound become an indissoluble unity. Very few performances 
achieve so much, but there have been some. Very few men are 
capable of creating in these terms, but here and there have been— 
are still—a few. It is not of these I am thinking. This article 
must concern itself with what happens every day, not once in a 
blue moon. 

Entertainment in England may be said to lie in the hands of 
two groups. The actor-manager-producer group which gives us 
the plays, and the showmen group which provides the “shows”. 
The former contains a few inspired, some intellectual, and many 
just clever producers. It is responsible for a few good plays and 
an incalculable amount of rubbish. The showmen, on the other 
hand, have a better average since they put on the revues and musical 
comedies, and there are very few London revues which are not 
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at least amusing and thoroughly efficient for what they set out to 
do. For the rest, there are the stunts: stunt spectacular, stunt 
Shakespeare—Midsummer Night's Dream as a Panto, Hamlet in 
modern dress, etc.; also the Foreign Body stunt—Guitry season, 
Pirandello players, Japanese players, All Black Casts, etc., etc. 
Lastly there is the Period Revivalist show, or the Good Old Days 
come to life. Now my contention is that in nearly every instance 
of recent productions in London—excepting Cochran’s and other 
revues, Noel Coward’s musical comedies, a few of Peter Godfrey’s 
Gate Theatre shows, and such plays as Komisarjevsky has had a 
hand in—the showman or producer has failed more through lack 
of courage than lack of vision. I am inclined to think vision has 
often fired the enterprise but funk soon set in—someone said: “My 
dear fellow the public won’t stand for it, you’ll never get away 
with it, it’s Highbrow”. After that, of course, there was nothing 
to do but compromise. Only the Music Hall dares to do the job 
thoroughly. Only Ernie Lotinga has the courage of his prepos- 
terous convictions. 

Let me relate a recent experience to give an instance of what I 
mean. One may generalise for any length but sooner or later it 
becomes necessary to state a concrete case. In doing so I should 
like to begin with an apology to Sir Nigel Playfair, by whose 
courtesy I saw the play in question. I did not go to scoff, I went 
partly upon a strong recommendation, partly out of curiosity to see 
how an idea, which had occurred to me five years ago, had been 
realised by another mind, unaware of this coincidence. I refer 
to The Importance of Being Earnest recently produced at Ham- 
mersmith by Sir Nigel remembering his ‘nineties assisted by 
a young designer—who was not then born—and “a slight reference 
to Aubrey Beardsley”. Now surely here was a chance to have 
some fun. 

Yet, even as I read the naive note on my programme, my spirits 
sank. It betrayed itself at once as a wobble. On the one side, 
Sir Nigel’s reminiscences; on the other, a slight reference to 
Aubrey Beardsley—with the young designer doing his best, I was 
sure. My worst fears were realised. ‘The young designer had 
heard or seen that Beardsley was a decorative “black and white” 
artist, given to a more or less curvilinear expression. But would 
not black and white look rather uncompromising? So why not 
black and silver? Well, then one could scarcely make the actors 
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and actresses look like Beardsley drawings come to life—especially 
the actors, who would probably object; so Sir Nigel remembered 
a few male costumes of the period—in exact detail sometimes— 
and the ladies (except Miss Prism, who was frankly “comic”, and 
Lady Bracknell, who was frankly “period’’) were put into cos- 
tumes which looked like a plucky attempt by bright young people 
to pass muster at a hurriedly arranged “Beardsley party”. I waited 
dumbly for the garden scene. I confess I liked Cicely’s dress, but 
why, I wondered, unbend from that stern resolve to realistic imita- 
tion white roses—with black leaves, I should add—growing in 
white pots with black stripes? And so it proceeded, this presenta- 
tion of a fantasy or of a period comedy of manners, as you will, 
with perfect impartiality. INNow in costumes of the day, now with 
slight reference to poor Aubrey. Now why? 

Why, as I asked a very distinguished actress afterwards, should 
not either of two methods have been adopted? Either a fantasy 
with scenes and costumes as Beardsley might have designed them— 
every character could have been found in his drawings, the very 
rose garden even. Colour need not have been excluded, the few 
pale blues and yellows Beardsley sparingly employed could have been 
used with effect with a predominating black and white. With some 
little wit and imagination what a pleasantly improbable scene 
might have been made! Or, why not produce the play frankly 
in contemporary costume and setting, as a period comedy of man- 
ners, as no doubt Noel Coward’s Hay Fever or Private Lives will 
be played in twenty years’ time? “Because”, said the distinguished 
actress, “the public would not understand. Only you and your 
friends would appreciate it”. She had said it. Not, as I think, the 
truth, but the great theatrical illusion. ‘The conviction that the 
public can be trusted only to grasp the understatement of an idea, 
the compromise, rather than the full expression. Is this so, I 
wonder? If the public is uncritical, cannot that be turned to 
advantage—the advantage of art? And, after all, is the public 
quite so uncritical? Is it, perhaps, just sheer politeness, or even 
despair, which actuates that immeasurable patience? 
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JAVANESE DANCING 
The Spirit and The Form 


By ANDRE LEVINSON 


Te Asiatic dance, as a generic form, extends over a vast 
territory, spreading from Africa into Europe, its infinite 
variety of expressions having a certain semblance of unity. 

The natural affinity of races, the conquests, migrations, and inter- 
marriages of tribes, the expansion of religions, the spread of ideas, 
and of symbols — have all tended to create similarities between 
different forms, effacing the dividing lines and bringing extremes 
closer together. A single example will suffice to illustrate this 
point. The great current of Buddhism, though it undergoes a 
perpetual metamorphosis, yet serves to link the Indian peninsula 
to Japan and the South to the North-East, so that the five hundred 
and five Buddhas of the stupa of Borobudur correspond to the same 
ideal conception and the same plastic data as the great Daibutsu of 
the temple of Kamakura. We should have to follow the same 
itinerary, if we were tracing the common traits of those oases of the 
dance which lie scattered through the Malay Archipelago and 
along the shores and the islands of the Pacific. Passing from the 
Kraton of Jokjakarta, with a call at Rangoon, to the Royal Palace 
of Pnom Pen, we should end by finding in the theatres and 
academies of Tokyo the confirmation of a blood relationship 
between the canons and plastic conventions of the Javanese Wayang 
Wong, the Pwe of Burma, the Cambodian ballets, and the Japanese 
Noh plays. When once we have established this relationship, how- 
ever, and satisfied the spirit of analogy, it is proper to look for and 
define the original character of each of these dialects of the lang- 
uage of form, the details and not the generalities, the points in which 
various modes of dance differ from, instead of resembling, each 
other. 

What concerns us here is not any of the problems of human 
geography, nor the hypotheses of archaeologists on the origin of 
styles, but the features of a living dance, of the saltatory act in 
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Mas Madjadjawa, Javanese dancer, in 
the Janaka, a warrior dance described 








as by André Levinson in this issue. 
Another of the Javanese dances per- 
formed by Mas Madjadjawa is that of 
Semar. In this he dances the role of a 
ksatria, foppish oriental courtier. 
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Jawa as a ksatria in the Javanese dance 
of Semar which is described in André 
Levinson’s article in this issue. (Photo- 
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itself, the morphology and syntax of attitudes, steps and groupings. 
All of this as it expresses itself in Java, a land rich in beauty, 
destined by its insular isolation, the luxuriance of its sub-tropical 
vegetation, and the persistent virtues of the aboriginal race, to beget 
marvelous and ephemeral flowerings of art, of which the monuments 
and ruins remain, but the genius of which has no longer any living 
outlet save in the productions of the minor arts, in colors and orna- 
ments, and above all in the sovereign elegance and measured graces 
of its hieratic, courtly, and classic dance. 

Some brief preliminary notes are necessary to elucidate the 
composite and apparently paradoxical character of Javanese chore- 
ography as of its entire civilization. It has been the fate of this 
people to submit time and again to invasion and always to survive 
its invaders. Its mysterious history follows a regular law of alter- 
nation. The sudden and splendid rise of its cities is followed by 
a decline no less rapid, by a complete collapse. Then a ney burst 
of creative power breaks out at some other point of the island, 
followed by another exhaustion. And then the jungle creeps into 
the august ruins and claims them! Borobudur with its galleries of 
reliefs, Tjandi-Prambanan, and at least ten other sanctuaries are 
just such Towers of Babel, memorials of the feverish activity of 
the Hindu genius, intoxicated with the perfumes of this island of 
the Blessed. Later the Islamic avalanche sweeps over the island, 
the usurers of China cater to the luxury of its princes, and the 
domination of the Dutch robs them of their power. The Malay 
undergoes these successive vicissitudes without losing his racial 
integrity; conflicting cultures do not impair his nature. In this 
supple passive resistance the climate is his ally. Everything sweeps 
over him and still he survives; he submits but he never succumbs. 
And it is this unchanging core which we must discover under the 
changing aspects which he borrows or to which he seems to yield. 

We must not be misled by the amazing fact that Javanese danc- 
ing is, under the law of Mohamet, a prolongation and a modifica- 
tion of Hindu, Buddhistic, or Shiva-istic art, although remoulded 
by the recrudescence of primitive animism, the natural religion of 
the Malay race. European colonization and the pacific rule of 
the Dutch seem to have favored this restatement of styles and creeds 
and to have given free scope to a resurrection of immemorial habits 
which, however repressed, persist ineradicably. 

But the key to Javanese dancing is not in sculptured monuments, 
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in the composition of reliefs, and the attitudes of statues. Not at 
all. The idol of stone and the living statue emanate from the same 
spirit and reproduce the same consecrated rites. They obey the 
same general laws of rhythm and symmetrical balance, which are 
the function of all plastic harmonies. But if living bodies and 
stone bosses, flexible muscles and carven stone, bear the same spiri- 
tual imprint, it does not follow that they react on each other; each 
activity, each mode of expression, develops according to its own 
nature. Furthermore: a striking example shows us how Javanese 
statuary, or rather sculpture-relief, is preceded by a theatrical art 
even more indigenous than the dance, namely, the Wayang-Kulek, 
or shadow-plays. The reliefs of Tjandi-Panataran, a sanctuary 
built about 1200 A.D. on the eastern side of the Island, imitate 
the figures of articulated puppets, flat silhouettes cut out in curved 
and indented shapes. These heroic and supernatural puppets might 
well be the model and the source of the Wayang-wong (or orang), 
which are musical dramas or sacramental plays performed by 
living dancers. ‘These two-dimensional puppets, made out of 
kulek (buffalo) hide, colored, and covered with figures, designed 
in profile and in proportions skilfully distorted, attain to a high 
degree of stylization. In their attractive and multi-colored actu- 
ality they are seen only by the women who sit behind the screen. 
The men, seated in front of it, see but the immaterial shadow, the 
black and white adumbration, thrown on the screen. The wooden 
dolls of the Wayang-golec are already an attenuation of the purity 
of linear abstraction; they have volume and mass; and as for the 
human actors of the Wayong-wong, their evolutions may be des- 
cribed as a crude, earthly imitation of the minutely ordered move- 
ments of these hyper-marionettes, themselves so untainted by any 
touch of realism. Among the Javanese it is not the puppet that 
imitates Man, it is Man that emulates the articulated rigidity of 
a marionette. It has even been said that pantomime arose only in 
the eighteenth century from the shadow-plays. Born of the spirit 
of the Wayang-Kulek, it is a rough enlargement of it, and also a 
feebler, more degenerate development, indicative of a concession, 
a weakening of the imaginative faculty. 


However this may be, the musical ritual adopts the principle 
of the marionette. It employs the ministrations of a dalang, a 
reciter and singer, who is also an exegetic scholar, a rhapsodist 
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thoroughly familiar with that cycle of heroic epics, legendary 
moralities, and chivalric romances, which we know as the Maha- 
barata and the Ramayana—that golden legend of gods, genii, kings, 
and heroes, which is the nursery tale of the Javanese child. To this 
repertory of subjects drawn from Hindu epics are added local 
traditions and the recounting of the great deeds of Malay wars. 
The dance draws on the same sources: it is supported and timed by 
the same melodies of the gamelang, an orchestra of xylophones and 
gongs and metal plates, which underlines the dominant accents of 
the tale. The dance festivals at the courts of the sultans of Solo 
and Jokjakarta, the coronation ceremonies, the solemn receptions 
and homages to the sovereign, all offer the perfection, the sublima- 
tion of the principles and methods employed by the professional 
mimes. 


But it is high time to define the plastic and dynamic features, 
the mechanism and the amplitude of this dance, the configuration 
in space and time of the movements and rests of the dancer. At the 
outset we find ourselves at the antipodes of every Occidental notion 
of the dance. In Europe, whether in the theatre or in the fields, 
the dancer, trained or untutored, glides, leaps, whirls, and displaces 
air. ‘The Javanese dance knows neither extension nor elevation; 
it is pre-eminently static, it is a figure walk, punctuated with stops, 
or—better yet—a succession of rests linked by transitions, a 
sequence of equilibriums. The gestures and displacements of the 
body are so many phases in the metamorphosis of a statue. There 
is no soaring in space, no urge, but a measured unfolding and 
travelling of the gesture in a tempo that is always slow—adagio. 
It is the same aesthetic of deliberation, the attribute of everything 
noble, which we find in the classic pas de deux of the French ballet. 
This grave and constrained procession of women dancing the Court 
measure, harnessed in the sarong and in long ceremonial robes with 
trains, is accomplished on the bare soles of the feet; the foot is 
slightly cramped, it grips the ground, the heel is never raised nor 
the foot pointed; it is flat, as we see it in the Assyrian warriors or 
Egyptian statues; in the rests, the toes are bent and the ball of the 
foot is rounded. The knees are constantly crossed, inflected in a 
half-bend and turned out, so that we see the ankles and feet in 
profile. The body, in an oblique plane, is retracted, so to speak, 
from the line of gravity. It is only in completing a phrase or in 
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emerging from the dance that the dancer rises and resumes a 
natural position. And, while the base of the moving statue travels 
or pauses, the torso and the arms execute about the vertical pivot 
a wide play of curves, twistings, and contortions. When the dancer 
is seated in the placid attitude of the Buddha, in the consecrated 
pose of meditative absorption common to the idols of Borobudur, 
the Egyptian scribes of the Old Empire, and the humblest cobbler 
of present-day Cairo, with the knees open and the base of the legs 
gathered under them, the body forms an isosceles triangle of which 
the apex is the head. Of all the attitudes which the human figure 
can assume, this is the most stable, because it rests on the longest 
horizontal. When the dancer rises to move in the manner des- 
cribed, the triangle rests on a trapezoid as its pedestal. At certain 
points of the drama, when the mimic action rises to the pathetic, 
in battle scenes when the rage of Arjuna—the hero without fault or 
fear—or of some other god or paladin of legend breaks out, the 
vertical emerges; the dancer towers erect, straining on the tips of 
his toes. He moves sideways in little narrow steps, or assumes 
the one large, free posture permitted by Javanese dancing. He 
raises his thigh, the bent knee rises to the height of the waist, and 
the sole of the foot, still held horizontal, seems about to trample 
on the horde of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the hands, the arms, and the head execute a series of 
movements—the syllables, words, and locutions of the plastic 
language—formulae which conform strictly to ancestral tradition 
and intangible conventions. The conformation of these gestures, the 
play of muscular contractions and relaxations—rigidity alternating 
with flexibility—are of the most perfect cohesion in their linear 
design. In their vocabulary there are several categories or groups. 
There are, first of all, the functional movements. One arm illus- 
trates, relates, or weaves a spell. The other holds the balance, 
opposing or harmonising with it; or else the arm opens and is 
extended, while the head is thrown back in the opposite direction, 
and the shoulder is either thrust forward or drawn in, to maintain 
the demands of equilibrium. Then there are the stylized gestures 
describing every-day life and imitating specific actions, such as 
the use of arms or the playing of the flute. And finally there are 
the ritual gestures: gestures of oath-taking, offerings, devotion, or 
greeting. 

There is an order of gestures which interpret natural objects, 
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such as the calyx of a flower unfolding or the spreading of a pea- 
cock’s tail. There is the gesture of manipulating the scarf tied 
around the waist and making the two ends float or waving them 
lightly. There are especially the gestures of the hands, what the 
Greeks called chironomia, and those of the fingers—dactylogy, or 
digital science. Now, the ensemble of these subtly differentiated 
gestures, the manner in which the back of the hand is presented 
or the fingers assembled and made to touch, is clearly borrowed 
from the moudras or Buddhist formulae. But the gestures which 
have a sacred and esoteric character in the statues in the niches of 
Borobudur—the oath of Buddha, swearing by Earth, or his appeal 
to Heaven, or the gesture with which he reveals his wisdom—these 
cease to be signs for the Javanese and become mere forms. Their 
ideal content has vanished; their plastic prestige persists. They 
have become beautiful gestures, ornaments or fioritura phrases. We 
find them usually—as modulations or ritournelles—at the end of a 
phrase or a strophe of the poem or dance. From a mystic exper- 
ience they have become an aesthetic fact. 


The soul of India “moves through a forest of symbols”. For 
the Oriental all reality is only an illusion of the senses, Mahayama, 
or an illusion to some metaphysical entity, a reference to the Great 
Beyond. The soul of Java, on the contrary, delights in its earthy 
paradise. That is why its sacred dance has become secular. Once 
religious, it is now courtly. Human esteem has superseded the 
cult of the divine. But more than ever it is compact of duty and 
obligation; personality abdicates and is abolished. Court etiquette, 
savoir-vivre, the deportment of a gentleman subordinating his 
feudal pride to the respect he owes his sovereign—such are the 
privileged features of this aristocratic art. A meticulous protocol 
supplants the fervor of a religious rite. For, in Java, the dance is 
a royai pastime. In the precincts of the kraton, the royal residence 
(or heart of the palace), it is the princes of the blood, the brother 
or cousin of the Sultan of Jokjakarta who teach the children of 
the grandees the secrets and the artifices of the dance, an art not 
of player-folk but (as it was in Versailles) a privileged employ- 
ment, a highly esteemed social grace and a discipline of body and 
mind indispensable to all who are born ‘somebody’, as they said 
under the Old Regime. 

M. Mas Madjadjawa, for instance, a most admirable artist whose 
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manner and technic I had ample opportunity of studying, while | 
was preparing a lecture delivered with his collaboration before the 
Sorbonne, is the son of a magistrate of ancient and noble lineage; 
he is related on his mother’s side to an old family of Portuguese 
Creoles. From his tenderest youth he was trained to the exercise 
of the dance and rocked with the songs of epic fairy tales. His 
double culture—for he has learned European languages and music 
—has further whetted and heightened his sense of Javanese beauty. 


There are two manners of dancing in Java—in force or in 
finesse. The raden Mas Jodjana, a very remarkable dancer of the 
school of Solo, who has appeared in Paris, represents the heroic 
and monumental, (powerful) manner; the very type of his face, 
with its breadth and its prominent cheekbones, corresponds to that 
style. M. Mas Madjadjawa, who studied in the school of Jokja- 
karta, embodies, in a masterly manner, the spirit of finesse; and 
the design of his brow and profile corresponds to the character of 
serene wisdom and reticent grace as we see it in Javanese iconog- 
raphy. 

In the dances of this artist we may study more closely two or 
three manifestations of this style. The Janaka is a warrior dance, 
a simulated combat or Pyrrhic step. The dancer wears a jewelled 
helmet; the amulet in the form of a triple crescent, which he wears 
about his neck, is a Buddhist symbol. The velvet breeches, the 
long-scarf with the colors of the clan to which the fictitious char- 
acter belongs, the anklets, are all elements fixed by the convention 
of costume. He imitates in turn the hurling of the spear over the 
edge of the shield, the bending of the bow, the aiming and shooting 
of the arrow, the brandishing of the axe—all with imaginary acces- 
sories. ‘The only real arm which he carries, the curved dagger or 
kris, remains in his belt. In the heat of the invisible mé/ée he 
wheels in mid-air, facing the enemies—gods, demons, or apes—who 
surround him on all sides. He fights, but at the same time he 
braves the foe with a warlike pantomime of pride and provocation. 
His gestures redouble—first to the left, then to the right; and then 
he flings his balance once again to the opposite side. 

Another character incarnated by M. Mas Madjadawa is not a 
figure of Buddhistic legend but a national one. This is Semar, a 
playful genius, a divine clown and sardonic mountebank. He is a 
burlesque, boisterous, and hilarious being, who is also a singularly 
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powerful one, far more so than mythical warriors like the Dewas 
or the Pandjawa, and a veritable Proteus who assumes every ima- 
ginable shape and disguise. We see him first in the form of a 
ksatria, an Oriental courtier, imitating the haughty gait, the beau- 
tiful gestures, the mannered manipulations, the turns of the wrist, 
the roundings of the arms, the half turns of the neck, the whole 
turns repeated until the helmeted head rolls, the peacock gestures 
painting the gloriole of the pretty dandy—“preening” himself, as 
we would say. The dance is without a scenario, it is not a dramatic 
episode but a mere parade of deportment. The dancer begins by 
the royal salute, the salaam on bended knee. Then he turns on his 
axis, lightly tapping the floor with his bare feet and waving his 
scarf lightly. The white mask of the ksatria adds to the impassive 
and impersonal grandeur of the character and completes its resem- 
blance to some animated outline of the theatre of flat puppets. 

We meet Semar in another dance, this time in his natural form 
as a malformed and stuttering buffoon, a sly and extravagant grotes- 
que. The mask of the ksatria served to neutralize expression; that 
of the clown, so suggestive of a caricature or a scare-crow, 
heightens it to the last degree. The former was a high dance, this 
is a Jow one; Semar bends his knees extravagantly, leans his hands 
on them, and diddles his head. The dalang informs us that this 
mythic Rigoletto is convulsed with mirth, as he mocks at the great 
and rails at their foibles and vices. Comic expression here reaches 
the limits permitted by the “noble and courtly” style and the intang- 
ible conventions of an ancient art. 
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HE Unnamed Society of Manchester, 
Engiand, is to produce Thomas 
Hardy’s epic drama, The Dynasts, in Jan- 
uary 1931, a great undertaking, to be pre- 
ceded by George Moore’s The Making of 
an Immortal; Gordon Bottomley’s Towie 
Castle and Clifford Bax’s The Poetasters of 
Ispahan. 
o 
Joan Temple’s Charles and Mary, a 
study of the Lambs, “praised by London 
critics, but neglected by London playgoers”’ 
is on the program of the Rusholme Reper- 
tory Players at Manchester, England. 


The Goodman Theatre repertory for the 
season 1930-31 has been definitely set. Fol- 
lowing The Firebrand will come Philip 
Barry’s Hotel Universe; then at four week 
intervals, Julian Thompson’s The Nightin- 
gale, Tchekov’s The Sea Gull; Laila Tay- 
lor’s Echo; Donald Ogden Stewart’s Re- 
bound; George du Maurier’s Peter Ibbet- 
son and one to be selected from the follow- 
ing: Sheridan’s 4 Trip to Scarborough; 
Bracco’s El Piccolo Santo; and Ann Ped- 
ersdotter by Jennssen and Masefield. 
Someone should pass on a hint to the direc- 
tors that Maria Ouspenskaya might with 
great advantage be invited, as guest artist, 
to play the part of the witch, of which she 
gave such a memorable performance in the 
New York production with Alice Brady. 








The Stockport Garrick Society has, as 
the fifth entry on its season’s schedule, The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday of Thomas Dekker, 
a far too little known contemporary of 
Shakespeare, adding that play toa list which 
includes The Last Enemy, by Frank Har- 
vey, Granville-Barker’s translation of the 
Quintero Brothers’ 4 Hundred Years Old 
(which Otis Skinner played here last year), 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest and Sidney 
Howard’s The Silver Cord—a satisfying 
program. But even that is suppleme:ited by 
two further productions to be performed 
only three nights each and to be used for 
experimental work in stage design, costume, 
and acting with a special emphasis on the 
avoidance of casting to type among the 
players. The two plays chosen for this 
experimental purpose are Gilbert Murray’s 
translation of Euripides’ The Trojan 
Women and The Rumour by C. K. Munro. 
The announcement says, “It is without de- 
sign, but not without significance, that the 
emotional episode of the _ war-stricken 
women of Troy should be followed, in the 
second experimental production, by a mod- 
ern anti-war propagandist play. No two 
plays could be more dissimilar while having 
what is perhaps essentially the same inspira- 
tion.” 

a 

The Beaumont Little Theatre of Beau- 
mont, Texas has opened the season in a new 
plavhouse especially built for its activities. 
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Pravelers from many nations joined with all Iceland 
last summer in celebrating the thousandth year of 
the Icelandic Parliament. The Procession to the 
Law Rock, where the King of Denmark announced 
The Althing’s resumption of activities was a most 
impressive spectacle. The program of the festival 
was presented on the Ancient Plain of Thingvellir, 
June twenty-sixth, seventh and eighth. 





THE IcELANDIC MILLENNIAL 
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A pageant depicting the election of The Law- 
Speaker at Althing in the year nine hundred and 
thirty was one of the outstanding features of Ice- 
land’s unique millennial celebration. It was under 
the direction of Haraldur Bjornsson. 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


The Altrincham Garrick Society de- 
serves congratulations on its announcement 
that the plans for a new Little Theatre 
have been passed by the building commit- 
tee. ‘The house will be the first theatre 
solely for Little Theatre purposes to be 
built in England, ail the others having been 
remade from old playhouses, or readjusted 
from structures not built as theatres. 











Program Signet, Goodman Theatre, Chicago 
& 

The Pasadena Community Playhouse 
spices its monthly program with three kinds 
of revivals—a successfu’ comedy of twenty 
years ago, Poor Little Rich Girl by Eleanor 
Gates; a “smash hit” of the last generation, 
Shore Acres, by James A. Herne; and one 
of the world’s greatest melodramas, Othello, 
by one William Shakespeare. 

& 

In the less than twenty years since the 
first university school of the drama was 
organized there have grown up more than 
a hundred university departments specializ- 
ing either in all of the arts of the theatre 
or in some of them. One of this hundred, 
Syracuse University, where students may 
major in drama, or, to quote the catalogue, 
“where the student has at his command a 
university education leading to a degree, 
and in addition, all the advantages of a non- 
academic dramatic school”, gives the fol- 
lowing schedule of courses which a student 
may pursue and the hours of study required : 


First Year 

lst sem. 2nd sem. 
rs. Hrs 

Philosophy I (Contemporary 
| BP ee acae 3 3 
Public Speaking (Essentials). 3 3 
Freshman English........... 3 3 
Physical Education ......... 0 0 
Literary Interpretation ...... 2 2 
Foreign Language .......... 3 3 
REE ay Sade es 1 I 


Second Year 


Ist sem. 2nd sem 
Hrs. lirs 


Survey of English Literature. 3 3 
pp FS RIS 3 3 
Literary Interpretation ...... 2 2 
Physical Education ......... 0 0 
SPE 0<teveudh@ennnane 2 2 
History of Western Europe... 3 3 
Psychology or Speech Science. 3 3 


Third Year 


Ist sem. 2nd sem. 


Hrs. Hrs. 
Ee ee Oe Fe 2 2 
Literary Interpretation ...... 3 3 
PL oa bdsatensteeKkokmes 1 0 
SER See ee 0 1 
History of Fine Arts........ 1 1 
Se ci Nceeeasraudes 3 3 
Modern Drama ............ 3 3 
EE Sh a 000000 s unediees 3 3 


Hrs Hrs 
Play Production ........... 2 2 
eS de akon eae | 1 
Play Construction .......... 2 2 
Literary Interpretation ...... 2 2 
History of Music........... 3 3 
Elizabethan Drama ......... 3 3 
English Drama (1660-1890). 3 0 
Greek Drama .......0s000% 0 3 


Courses are also given which have for 
their special purpose the training of teach- 
ers, broadcasters and professional readers. 
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The Drama Department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology began its season 
with the first revival of a play that should 
not have been allowed to lapse so long— 
Swords, Sidney Howard’s first play in 
which, in 1921, Clare Eames appeared, un- 
der Brock Pemberton’s direction, in a pro- 
duction (designed by Robert Edmond 
Jones) not often surpassed in beauty. 


e 

Waterbury, Connecticut, is a manufac- 
turing town with a population of 117,000, 
a large part of whom are foreign-born fac- 
tory workers. The Little Theatre of 
Waterbury, Helen Schoeni, director, is de- 
veloping a monthly project of international 
one-act plays by distinguished foreign play- 
wrights, the plays done in English with 
casts entirely of the playwrights’ own na- 
tionality. In their prospectus is this quota- 
tion from Herbert Hoover: 

“This civilization is not going to depend 
so much on what we do when we work as 
on what we do in our time off. We are or- 
ganizing the production of leisure. We 
need better organization for its con- 
sumption.” 

* 

While the League of New York Theatres 
is trying to find some solution to the prob- 
lem of ticket sales, the Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse has in working order a service 
for direct delivery of tickets to its patrons 
through the Postal Telegraph Company. 





Under the arrangement, patrons telephone 
the Playhouse to reservé seats which, with a 
ten cent charge for delivery (whether there 
is one ticket or a dozen) are taken to their 
own door by a uniformed messenger who 
collects either the cash payment or, in case 
of a season subscriber, a season ticket stub. 
A considerable part of the Playhouse audi- 
ence is made up of regular subscribers, a 
condition which most professional play- 
houses would welcome as an aid to solving 
many of their problems. 


e 

The Kellett Players, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, will produce this year The Silver 
Cord by Sidney Howard; Enter Madame 
by Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne; The Sea 
Gull or The Three Sisters by Tchekov; 
Right You Are by Luigi Pirandello; Saint 
Joan by George Bernard Shaw; and The 
Toy Cart, adapted from the Hindu by 
Arthur Symons, which is described as “a 
play so old that it seems futuristic”. 

* 

Puppetry is the name of a Year Book 
to contain news of all puppet plays pro- 
duced in England and America during the 
year, reviews of new puppet books and 
magazine articles, special records of Mari- 
onette exhibitions in museums, and photo- 
graphs and drawings of new and famous 
historical marionettes. The editors are Paul 
McPharlin, Garrett Becker, Perry Dilley, 
James J. Hayes and Helen Haiman Joseph. 


ee 
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Is Athens Greece? 

I have read the November THEATRE 
Arts from cover to cover and found much 
entertainment and stimulation in it. Even 
the book reviews, usually so unanswerable, 
proved food for thought—and argument. 
In her review of The Greek Way, by Edith 
Hamilton, Naomi Mitchison threw out one 
or two suggestions which stirred me to an 
investigation on my own account. “I won- 
der,” remarks Mrs. Mitchison, “whether 
Miss Hamilton knows Browning's transla- 
tion of the 4gamemnon, which, apart from 
a few annoying mannerisms, is amazingly 
good?” I have, personally, no doubt that 
Miss Hamilton does know her Browning, 
as The Greek Way bears witness to her 
familiarity with the world’s great litera- 
ture. But as I myself did not remember 
his Agamemnon, I turned eagerly to its 
pages to compare Miss Hamilton’s render- 
ing with a great poet’s version of that mag- 
nificent passage, where Clytemnestra, hav- 
ing killed her lord, stands forth before the 
people and proclaims her deed. 

Here is the passage in Miss Hamilton’s 
own almost literal translation: 


I stand here where I struck. So did I. 

Nothing do I deny. I flung around him 

a cloak, full folds, deadly folds. I caught 
him, 

fish in a net. No way to fly or fight. 

Twice did I strike him and he cried out 
twice 





and his limbs failed him and he fell. Then 
—then 

I gave him the third stroke— 

So there he lay and as he gasped, his blood 

spouted and splashed me with black spray— 
a dew 

of death, sweet to me as heaven’s sweet rain- 
drops 

When the cornland buds... . 


Which Browning renders thus: 


I stand where I have struck, things once ac- 
complished : 

And so have done-—and this deny I shall 
not,— 

As that his fate was nor to fly nor ward off. 

A wrap-round with no outlet, as for fishes, 

I fence about him—the rich woe of the 
garment: 

I strike him twice, and in a double “‘Ah 
me!” 

He let his limbs go—there! And to him 
fallen, 


The third blow add I, giving—of Below- 


ground 

Zeno, guardian of the dead—the votive 
favor. 

Thus in the mind of him he rages, falling, 

And blowing forth a brisk blood-spatter, 
strikes me 

With the dark drop of slaughterous dew,— 
rejoicing 

No less than, at the god-given dewy-com- 
fort, 

The sown-stuff in its birth-throes from the 
calyx. 


The general effect is a matter of taste, 
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of course, but, to me, the first quotation is 
nearer that austerity, force and grave sim- 
plicity which is the very essence of Greek 
literature. Quotations could be multiplied 
without end, but it is simpler, as Naomi 
Michison suggests, to read Browning—and 
then The Greek Way to find out what it 
was really all about. 

Mrs. Mitchison takes exception to the 
fact that “when Miss Hamilton says Greece 
she means almost exclusively Athens”. An 
attitude which Mrs. Mitchison finds “dis- 
concerting” but which certainly has high 
authority. “Of all the Greeks,” says 
Herodotus, “the Athenians are accounted 
first.” ‘“‘Poets, scientists, moral teachers, 
hardy speculators all found their center of 
life in Athens—the School of Hellas,” 
says Gilbert Murray: “Athens represents 
Hellenism.” And, again, Livingston in 
The Greek Genius and Its Meaning For 
Us: “When we speak of Greeks we shall 
have in mind primarily the thinkers and 
writers of Athens.” Whatever Sparta and 
the other Greek states may have con- 
tributed to Greek culture, it is what 
happened in Athens, that “little center of 
white-hot spiritual energy” which affects 
us today. 

Miss Hamilton has so obviously con- 


fined herself to a discussion of the actual 
remains of the Golden Age of Greece, the 
sculpture, architecture and literature which 
is undisputably authentic, that it hardly 
seems necessary: to wonder, as Mrs. Mitchi- 


son does, why she did not go into the moot 
question of “origins’. Mrs. Mitchison 


speaks with disapproval of the fact that 
Miss Hamilton does not discuss “the pro- 
foundly religious beginnings of drama in 
the harvest-play”. The ritual of re-birth, 
the spring-ritual or ritual of Dionysus to 
which, I take it, Mrs. Mitchison refers, 
is one of the most fascinating, but also one 
of the most controversial subjects of re- 
search. Possibly Miss Hamilton does not 
agree with Prof. Murray’s, Mr. Cornford’s 
and Miss Harrison’s theories. She may 
find more wisdom, if less charm in Prof. 
Pickard-Cambridge, who after a careful 
and scholarly weighing of evidence comes 
to the conclusion that “It . . . seems prob- 
able that this supposed ritual never existed 
in Greece at all”. So widely do the doctors 
disagree! No one, however, can disagree 
about the power and beauty of Greek 
tragedy especially when it is presented with 
the energy, the understanding and the lack 
of pedantry which are characteristic of The 
Greek Way. HELENA REDLIG 
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Edward Weston, California photographer, has made his 
camera a creative artistic medium. No painter of modern 
times is more cognizant of dramatic form. And like many 
another artist he finds his drama in the commonplace. The 
four photographs shown here are a part of Mr. Weston’s 
exhibit at the Delphic Galleries, New York. 
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7 ~~~ A SHOE-MAKER’S PLAYS 


’ Seven Shrovetide Plays, Translated 
' and Adapted from the German of 


Hans Sachs, by E. U. Ouless. H. F. 
W. Deane & Sons, The Year Book 
Press Ltd.: London. 4s. 

HE cobbler-playwright of fifteenth 

century Nuremburg has found a 
sympathetic interpreter and_ translator 
in the compiler of this little volume 
of seven short plays. Mr. Ouless has 
caught the simplicity and sweetness of 
the moralities, the rollicking humor of 
the picaresque farces. Whether he shows 
Eve washing the children while Adam 
makes the house ready for the visit of 
the Holy Messenger (God in the original, 
but censorship conditions in England being 
what they are neither The Children of Eve 
nor The Green Pastures may be seen there 
in their wicked originality), or the cunning 
of the unscrupulous wandering scholar, or 
the roguish tricks of the wife who has 
discovered her husband is merely sham- 
ming death to test her love, the reader feels 
the translator’s genuine understanding of 
his work. His slight adaptations are quite 
in the spirit of the plays and serve admir- 
ably to finish them off for modern produc- 
tion. Mr. Ouless has apparently steeped 
himself in the tradition of these old plays 
and others like them which appeared in 
England at about the same time. The com- 
plaints of the Five Poor Travelers are dis- 
tinctly reminiscent of the first speeches of 
the shepherds in The Second Shepherd's 
Play while Rob in The Horse Thief and the 


name character in The Wandering Scholar 
are easily recognizable in Mak the sheep 
stealer of The Second Shepherd's Play, and 
in Diccon of Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 
There is an exquisite naiveté about these 
little dramas. They contain the funda- 
mentals of play-making. Modern play- 
wrights should be able to find lessons in 
them, particularly in the childish and 
glamorous quality of “Let’s pretend” which 
in these days of cruel realism the theatre 
seems to have lost. They would make 
excellent puppet plays. Children will de- 
light both to play and to hear them. And 
adults will like them not merely because of 
the story of the hearty Nuremburg shoe- 
maker but because they arouse that kind of 
response that only simple fundamental 
Cart CARMER 


things Kan effect. 
@ AND HIS CLOTHES 


From Nudity to Raiment, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Costume, by 
Hilaire Hiler. American distributors, 
E. Weyhe: New York. $10.00. 

N a foreword and five chapters, the 

author of this book tells what man has 
learned of the relationship between his early 
forebears and raiment. The chapters are 
entitled The Origin of Clothing, Prehis- 
toric Dress, The Primitives, The Bronze 
Age and the Early Iron Age, and Costumes 
in Mexico, Central America and Peru. 
They concentrate in one entertaining vol- 
ume the gist of facts, theories, and opinions 
otherwise scattered through an extensive 
bibliography of many thousand volumes. 
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William Gropper’s circus 


From 
novel in wood-cuts, Alay-Oop! 
(Coward-McCann). 


Sources vary from the Bible to Havelock 
Ellis. Thomas Carlyle, Gottfried Semper, 
Saloman Reinach, and Elliot Smith are 
among the others quoted. Quite wisely, M. 
Hiler holds no briefs, not even for his own 
work, preferring merely to state what has 
been arrived at. As Mr. Sisley Huddleston 
points out in his preface (which, by the 
way, is an excellent criticism of the book 
from a layman’s point of view): ‘The 
origin of clothing is complex. It is not to 
be explained by this theory or by that 
theory. Some of those who have devoted 
their time and attention to the subject have 
fallen into the error of dogmatically de- 
claring that clothing arose from one or other 
of the various needs and aspirations of 
mankind. For my part, I protest; and 
though I discern in Hiler, as I read over 
the printer’s sheets of his work, a certain 
penchant and preference for a theory, yet 





one of the greatest merits of his book is that, 
while keeping his statement clear and un- 
confused, he nevertheless sets out im- 
partially all the main theories”. 

In this volume early man becomes a 
Robinson Crusoe seeking clothes from his 
environment; whether as protection or 
adornment is not certain. Whatever his 
motivation he has left many evidences of 
what he wore and from these M. Hiler 
has been able to recreate for us more of 
life and thought than one would have 
deemed possible. Being the possessor of 
one of the most comprehensive collections 
of early costumes and adornments in the 
world and at the same time an artist of 
recognized achievement, he speaks with 
authority. 

But it is not merely for its scholarship 
and concentration that the book deserves 
praise. To the general reader it will 
prove fascinating reading, for the author 
has written in simple style and enlivened his 
text with amusing comment and anecdote. 
We discover for the first time that wigs 
were not uncommon among primitive 
peoples, that Bushmen sometimes ornament 
their beards with dogs’ tails, that the Mexi- 
can women of Tehuantepec wear coiffures 
representing the frock of a baby rescued 
long ago from a wreck on the coast, an 
adornment worn like a huge bonnet with 
the sleeves hanging down behind. 

The book is profusely illustrated, hand- 
somely bound in red board, printed in 
large type on over-size sheets. It will prove 
invaluable to the student of man and cos- 
tume, and a charming study for any library. 


TYPICAL MODERNS 

ief Contemporary Dramatists, 

ird Series, Edited by Thomas H. 

Dickinson. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany: Boston. $5.00. 

OR the third time Mr. Dickinson has 

selected from the theatres of the world 

a collection of plays, “presented because 

they seem to the editor best to combine 
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merit in themselves and _ representative 
character in a group”. While it would be 
easy to quarrel with any editor over his 
selection of such a group, it will be generally 
agreed that Mr. Dickinson has made an 
interesting and_ significant § anthology. 
More than his two preceding volumes, it 
reveals the tendencies of contemporary 
dramatic thought. No one book could well 
express these, however, in their true per- 
spective. The selection of Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Emperor Jones, Paul Green’s In 
Abraham's Bosom, and Sidney Howard’s 
The Silver Cord as America’s contribution 
is a case in point. These plays may be 
typical but they do not give a true concep- 
tion of the American dramatic scene. Nor 
will the one English play, A. A. Milne’s 
The Dover Road be an index to that state 
of the English mind that produced Journey’s 
End or The Man With a Load of Mischief. 
This the editor readily admits, stating that 
“No attempt has been made to represent 
the various national dramas of Europe and 
America”. “The purpose has been” he 
says, “to present a typical picture of the 
drama of western civilization as this mani- 
fests itself in various national centres.” 

Mr. Dickinson draws no very definite 
conclusions from his work as an editor. 
He deplores the “comparative decline” in 
the British theatre and the fact that Shaw 
French drama has par- 
alleled the British in its decline. Of 
America he has more hope. It has in its 
best work “cut entirely the bonds that tied 
it alike to the mother country and to the 
continent’. But the new American drama- 
tists “have naturally paid the price of ex- 
periment. . . . One could mention a dozen 
plays written in America in as many years 
in which the objective has been beyond the 
powers of the dramatist’’. 

The great war, according to Mr. Dickin- 
son, was responsible for the end of the old 
drama and the beginning of the new. He 
does not go into detail as to the character- 


has no followers. 


BOOKSHELF 
istics of the latter but among the types that 
have disappeared he lists problem plays as 
such, comedies of manners, romantic plays. 
He adds that “There are no _ villains, 
heroes, raisonneurs, courtship scenes, seduc- 
tions, confession or repentance scenes”. 
Among the twenty plays of the collection 
are dramas so well known to American 
audiences as S. Ansky’s The Dybbuk, 
Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom, Leonid Andreyev’s 
He Who Gets Slapped, Charles Vildrac’s 
The Steamship Tenacity, and Karel 
Capek’s R. U. R.; and among the other 
authors are Johann Sigurjonsson, Sem 
Benelli, Luigi Pirandello, Frank Wede- 
kind, Sean O’Casey, H. R. Lenormand, 
Hugo von Hoffmannsthal, Georg Kaiser, 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra, Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, and Nikolai 
Yevreinov. 
This list affords the ready conclusion that 
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the book will follow its predecessors into 
the libraries and classrooms of our colleges 
and will also provide for the general reader 
an admirably compiled anthology of the 
plays of today. 


A TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 
Early Seventeenth Century Plays, 
1600-1642, edited by Harold Reinoehl 
Walley and John Harold Wilson. 
Harcourt, Brace: New York: $3.50. 

VERY collection which makes con- 

veniently available the less familiar 
treasures of English dramatic literature is 
a welcome addition to the theatre lovers 
library, especially when it is presented in 
the scholarly and workman-like manner 
with which these early seventeenth century 
plays have been edited. Concentrating on 
the years between 1600 and 1642, that is 
from the beginning of the century to the 
closing of the theatres under the Common- 
wealth, the editors have made an interesting 
selection from the works of fourteen lead- 
ing playwrights. The period bridges the 
chasm between the more familiar Eliza- 
bethan drama and the Restoration plays 
and therefore presents material of great 
importance in the study of the development 
of dramaturgy. 

It is interesting to follow in these plays 
the steps by which the focus of dramatic 
emphasis is shifted from the remote, the 
poetic and the strange to that which is 
close at hand and familiar. The editors 
have stressed this point in their selection, 
purposely omitting historical and chronicle 
plays and illustrating their argument with 
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comedies such as Dekker and Middleton’s 
Honest Whore which, though the scene is 
laid in Milan, directly reflects English man- 
ners, John Marston’s The Dutch Courtesan 
and Middleton’s hilarious and bawdy 
Chaste Maid of Cheapside, a vivid picture 
of the contemporary London scene. 
Tragedy is, of course, at this time, al- 
most exclusively an affair of blood and 
thunder. The Revenge of Bussy D’Ambois, 
by George Chapman, departs a little from 
the formula by being of a more philosophic 
temper, but John Webster’s The White 
Devil is a masterly example of the type of 
Italianate tragedy in its most acute form. 
Tragic-comedy is excellently represented by 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s 4 King and No 
King while in D’Avenant’s Love and Honor 
we can study the predecessor of the long 
line of heroic plays for which the Restora- 
tion is famous. The other plays in the 
collection are Heywood’s 4 Woman Killed 
With Kindness, with its realistic presenta- 
tion of middle class sorrows, Chapman, 
Jonson and Marston’s Eastward Ho!, Jon- 
son’s Volpone or The Fox, Fletcher’s The 
Wild-Goose Chase, Massinger’s 4 New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, A Mad Couple 
Well Matched by Richard Brome and 
finally The Cardinal by that last of the late 
Elizabethans, James Shirley. <A scholarly 
introduction, with brief notices of each 
playwright and careful selection of texts 
with a minimum of notes and comments, 
add materially to the value of this collection 
which fills an important niche in the stu- 
dent’s library of dramatic literature. 
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A scene from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, revived 
this season with Jane Cowl as Viola and Leon Quar- 
termaine as Malvolio. The photograph shows Wal- 
ter Kingsford as Sir Toby Belch; Lewis Martin as 
Feste, the clown; and Arthur Hohl as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. The setting, designed by Raymond 
Sovey, affords an opportunity for comparison with 
Max Reinhardt’s use of a similar tap-room scene 
pictured on page 988 of the November issue. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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All users 
of lighting 
equipment will 
want this book 









It is sent without charge. 





NOW READY |! 


@ new complete lighting equipment catalog is just off the 

press. Every modern device for the proper lighting of 
both large and small theatres is pictured and fully described, 
Little Theatre directors will find this up-to-date book a big help 
in working out their lighting plans. Write for your copy to-day, 


Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 
351 West 52nd Street, New York City 








Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 


Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 

Write for your copy today 


EAVES COSTUME CO. 


151-153 W. 46th St. 


Y 0 U 4 problems may be an- 


swered by the use of 


S T A G E our scientifically de- 
signed and highly ef- 
LIGHTING ficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 
Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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Aisle Lights Dimmers 
Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs 
Act Announcers Exit Signs 

Arc Lamps Footlights 
Borderlights Lenses 
Bunchlights Olivettes 


Color Frames 


| Stage Lighting | 


Headquarters | 
for 


Professional Theatres 
Little Theatres 
Amateur Theatricals 
Colleges and Schools 
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BABY SPOTLIGHTS 


A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 





Scenic Effects 








FREE! 
Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting 
Book and Catalog; contains useful in- 
formation, wiring data,etc. Sent free. 
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Capitol StageLighting Ca 
wae 


626 Tenth Avenue 


New York 
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Arer.stem opertres 
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pie. N ovlf lex setme 


This unit setting, used with set piec 

backdrops, and combined with proper San 
ing, produces innumeral variations in form 
and arrangement. Flexible, mobile, compact 
No other unit setting so adaptable and use. 
ful, particularly to groups limited by budget 
facilities, or space. 2 














@ Send for free illustrated booklet 

DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING, 

DECORATIONS for Little Theatres, 
Schools, Auditoriums. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
340 West 41st Street, New York 












NEED PRINTING? 
Call Chelsea 3239-3259 


Catalogues, announcements, 
programs, Christmas cards. 
Direct mail promotion of all 
kinds from the planning to 
the finished work. 
Fine work, modern layout 
and typography, low prices, 
prompt service. 
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TRIMORE-SAMNICK PRESS 
136 West 23rd St., New York 























ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Fine and Dandy 
Twelfth Night 


Painter of 


Sweet and Low 
Elizabeth and Essex 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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GEORGE E. WINTZ 


Announces Opening of 


The New York Theatrical Supply Co. 





For years there has been a demand throughout the country from theatrical 
producers, Little Theatres, repertoire producers, theatre owners, actresses, 
actors, amateur performers, dancing schools, churches, fraternities, clubs 


and organizations for a CENTRAL Theatrical Clearing House. That 


demand is now met by this organization. 


We Sell Everything 


Electrical Effects 


Spotlights 


Rain Effects 

Wind Machines 
Globes-Geletines 
Stage Riggings 


Cyes 
Properties 


Papier Mache Vases and Statuary 
Plush Closeins 

Satine Travellers 

Artificial Flowers 

Ballroom Effects 

Wigs-Makeup 


Our prices are lowest in the United States. 


Gowns 


Minstrel Costumes 
Theatrical Fabrics 
Ziegfeld and George White Costumes 


Draperies 
Travellers 


Signs-Cutouts 
Luminous Paints 
Dancing Mats 
Novelties—All Kinds 
Flags—Buntings 


Antiques 


Period Furniture 
Stage Hardware 


Trunks 

New and Used Costumes 
New and Used Scenery 
Ballet Sets 

Toe Shoes 

Footwear 

Leotards 

Tights 

Opera-Length Hose 
Rehearsal Rompers 
Costume Sketches 
Lobby Displays 
Complete Shows 


Unbelievable bargains in used 


Electrical Effects, Costumes, Scenery. We have everything. Write exactly 
and fully what you want and we will supply you. One-day service. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


42nd and Broadway, in the Heart of Broadway Theatre District 
New Amsterdam Theatre Building, New York City 
GEORGE E. WINTZ, President 
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ALADDIN’S 


Lamp could not gratify your 
every requirement for stage 
settings, furniture or properties 
better than this 20-year-old 
organization. Three-quarters of 
Broadway’s shows as well as 
hundreds of Little Theatre 
productions find our service 
unique and indispensable. Un- 
doubtedly our selection is the 
largest in the world. 


PROPERTIES OF ALL KINDS 
DESIGNED, BUILT OR 


IN STOCK 
Antiques Interior Deco- 
Ornaments rations 
Bric-A-Brac Furniture 
Draperies Carpets—Rugs 
Curtains Ground Cloths 
ae 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 
WE RENT OR SELL 


WILLIAM BRADLEY 
Ss TU DIOS 


“Everything or its whereabouts” 


318 West 43rd Street, New York 
Phone Longacre 4397 
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Just received. 465 West End Avenue—cor. 82nd Street 
C. Ricci, La Scenogratia Italiana. $12.00 7 we i Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
Max Reinhardt, 25 Jahre Deutsches Theater. Beautiful View of the Hudson River. All out- State and county aforesaid, personally appea 
A review of this great artist’s work during side rooms. Every modern convenience. Ele- |} Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly swom ¢ 
the ¥ m twenty-five years. German text. — y< | Vator Service. Atmosphere of a home. Open all! |[ according to law, deposes and says that she is 
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THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY The International | 
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PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays The most complete line of Marionette equipment. | printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
material and publication in the world. Both | 1. That the ‘ Plies 
Send for list imported and domestic. | aoe at the names and addresses of the pub 
Inquire about our Free Technical Service || lisher, editor, managing editor, and busines 
’ “ managers are: Publisher, Theatre Arts, In 
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| Costumes are used in practically every New STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS Young, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N, Y,: 
| York production. These same costumes are Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean Kenneth Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New 
: available for your use. World's largest and most Waves, me -- SS el York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West sith 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list ane see Goeseetiien Flying | Street, New York, N. Y.; Dorothy Whitney 
| of requirements for our proposal. Angels, Etc. . P Elmhirst, 1172 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.: 
‘BR K 14 . Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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151 W. 46th St., New York If Used on the Stage, Call Us || and other security holders owning or holding 
Costumers for leading Broadway producers. SCENERY 1 per cent or more of total amount of hea 

Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or Amateur and Professional Productions EE: 2 Se Ce ae ee 
made to order—prices moderate. Complete. Sound and Mechanical Ef- 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
Write for illustrated catalogue. fects. Props. Dancing Mats. We also rent. if ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
No catalogues—but special attention to your |{ security holders, if any, contain not only the 
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COSTUMES FOR ALL OCCASIONS . || appears upon the books of the company as 
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- Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, Maria|}| the circumstances and conditions under which 
—_aeats Wie Ouspenskaya and Ellen Van Volkenburg; re- | stockholders and ‘security holders who do not 
po : cently Head Dramatic Department, Cornish | @Ppear upon the books of the company as 
poe lage faye School, Seattie, Wash. trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
$15.00 per dozen. |} other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
Arranjay’s Mohair wigs Address go song V. GELLENDRE affiant has no reason to believe that any other | 
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ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., NewYork WITH GROWING day of September, 1930. 
Draperies and Settings PAINS (Seal) KATHERINE R. MORRIS 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS : i ee call i 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to REQUENTLY Cnt segues | Bey Tet Geaty Cs 
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I have the World’s Most Beautiful We can help you to secure expert 
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PLAYS by ASHLEY DUKES | 


available for Little Theatres: 


The Man With a Load of Mischief (Three Acts) | 


(as played at the Haymarket Theatre, London, for seven months; Ritz 
Theatre, New York; Burg Theater, Vienna). 


A comedy of “modern thought in costume”; period 1800; six characters; 
published by Samuel French, Ltd., 25 West 45th St., N. Y.; fee $25. 


The Dumb Wife of Cheapside ( Two Acts ) 


(as played at the Arts Theatre, London). 

An English version of the old Rabelaisian theme which has been treated 
by Anatole France and others; period 1500; eight characters; published 
by Samuel French, as above; fee $15. 


The Fountain Head ( Three Acts ) | 


(as played at the Arts Theatre, London, Maddermarket Theatre, Nor- 
wich, etc.). 

An English play with an Italian setting; period 1750; eight characters; 
published by Gollancz, London; license from A. D. Peters, 4 Adam St.,_ | 
Adelphi, London, or Samuel French, New York; fee $15. 


The Song of Drums ( Ulenspiegel, eight scenes ) 
(Royal Flemish Theatre, Antwerp; Stadttheater, Breslau). 


A stage version of De Coster’s Legend of Ulenspiegel; period 1550; 
twenty characters; published by Doran, New York; license from A. D. 
Peters, 4 Adam St., Adelphi, London; fee $25. 


One More River ( Three Acts ) 


(Stage Society, London). 
A modern comedy in blank verse; twelve characters; published by Ernest 
Benn, London; license from A. D. Peters, 4 Adam St., Adelphi, London; 
fee $15. 

Direct inquiries to publishers and agents 


GIVE YOURSELF 
A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT! 


@ Gather up your 1930 
issues of THEATRE ARTS. 
Send them to us and we 
will bind them in two 
volumes. The binding 
will be attractive and 
serviceable — red cloth 
with paper labels — at 
modest cost — $5.00. 


You will thus add to 
your theatre library a 
permanent record of a 
momentous period in the H 
progress of the World 
Theatre. 


All issues for this bind- 
ing must reach us not 
later than December 10. 
Missing 1930 copies can 
be obtained from us at 
50c each, except January 
and September, which 
are $2.50 each. 





THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 West 57th Street 
New York City 












































“South of the Mason-Dixon Line" if f 
is but another way of saying H 
"Hospitality" | 
HOTEL LUDY if 
South Carolina at the Boardwalk ( Al tol ’ 
ATLANTIC CITY'S NEWEST nh Oa 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel E i hal 
is South of the Mason-Dixon Line i i ai B 
Its rates are as hh iY 
pleasing as its hospitality lH ib r 
$5 up Daily—American Plan—$30 up bE i 
Weekly iit Wik 
$2.50 Daily—European Plan r3'| a 
Fireproof Garage Attached a+) *h 
R. B. LUDY, M.D. : : 


TheHOTEL 











ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
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THE UNIQUE RUSSIAN 
RESTAURANT 
Where the traditional hospitality 
of Old Russia will prevail 
a 







SUPERB CUISINE 
A. Sidorenko, Chef 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Russian and Gypsy Artists 


CONCERT BALALAIKA AND 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


EXOTIC GYPSY ROOM 
a 


Lunch 12-3 Afternoon Tea 3-5 
Dinner 5-10 Supper 10-3 


NO COVER CHARGE 


Fresh Beluga Russian Caviar 











served at meals 


100 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 9434 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
48 West 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS 


Phe.Gresn bastites 

illustrated edition 

Plays for Seven Players 
Charles Rann Kennedy. . 


Frankie and Johnny 
John Huston 


Revolt in the Arts 
Oliver Sayler 


Upstage 
John Mason Brown 


Se dra 
Jean Giratidoux 
a 
Lynn“Riggs 


Last Enemy 
Frank Harvey 


Badger’s Green 
R. C. Sherriff 


























PLAYS 
for 


LITTLE THEATRES 





The Black Flamingo 
Thunder in the Air 
The Baby Cyclone 
The Royal Family 
The Perfect Alibi 
Exceeding Small 
It Never Rains 
Hotel Universe 
Broken Dishes 
The Nut Farm 
The Grey Fox 
House Party 
Cock Robin 
Coquette 
Roadside 
Holiday 
R.U.R. 


Send for Our 1930 Free 
Catalogue 





SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 W. 45th St., New York 
811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles | 








Christmas 
Special Offers 


OUTSTANDING THEATRE BOOKS 


in combination with 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


An attractive gift card will accompany orders, which will be 
mailed on any specified date. 


Subscribers may secure the books for themselves and send the magazine 
to a friend. These offers are good for new subscriptions only (not renewals) 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Introduction by John Mason Brown 


An indispensable collection of 150 
photographs of settings, costumes, 
stages, etc. from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. For students, 
teachers and theatre-lovers. $2.50 


THEATRE 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of thirty-one 
essays on the arts and artists of the 
theatre in the light of the past ten 
creative years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 
+ 
DRAWINGS 
FOR THE THEATRE 


By Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which stand as 
a record of the work of one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost designers; a prophecy 
for the theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 


6 
THE ART OF THE DANCE 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 


All of Isadora Duncan’s own writings 
on the art of dancing, a unique docu- 
ment in the history of modern art. 
$7.50 
es 


THEATRES 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight full-page plates from 
original drawings of theatres, opera 
houses, and motion picture theatres, 
already completed or in project. With 
an introduction by the artist. $7.50 








COMBINATION OFFER No.1 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 

$5.50 


(Regular sales price $7.50) 











COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
THEATRE (Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs) 


$6.00 


(Regular sales price $9.50) 











COMBINATION OFFER No. 3 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 


$7.00 


(Regular sales price $10.00) 











COMBINATION OFFER No. 4 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
THE ART OF THE DANCE 

$9.00 


(Regular sales price $12.50) 











COMBINATION OFFER No. 5 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
THEATRES 


(Regular sales price $12.50) $10.00 








COMBINATION OFFER No. 6 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
THREE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Regular sales Price $15.00) $10.00 











COMBINATION OFFER No.7 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
FIVE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Regular sales price $25.00) $15.00 








Add 50 cents a year to each of these offers for foreign postage. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57 St., New York. 
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